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TODAY 

IN OKLAHOMA 


Some of the state's best entertainment 
in March will be delivered straight to 
your home by Oklahoma's public televi- 
sion. The staff at GET A has been 
scrambling for the past three months to 
sign up the best shows available for their 
annual fund-raising Festival. 

‘Tennessee Ernie Ford’s America/' 
“A Tribute to Country ( Greatness 1 ' and 
“The Benny Goodman Show" were 
scheduled early, so viewers can choose 
from top stars in popular music, country 
and big bands. They’ve also lined up a 
documentary on Spencer Tracy narrated 
by Katharine Hepburn, specials on W. 
C. Fields and Irving Berlin and a new 
National Geographic special on Jerusalem. 

Money donated during Festival pays 
tor all OETA programs shown through- 
out the year- — and donors help choose 
what programs they'll see. Each donor is 
sent a ballot, and shows arc selected 
after all ballots are tabulated. 

Major donors of $120 or more will get 
a real bargain. Not only will they be 
supporting statewide quality television, 
they also will receive a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Oklahoma TODAY. .And we at 
Oklahoma TODAY arc excited about be- 
ing part of OETA Festival and continu- 
ing to work with their staff. 

Festival dates are March 1-16. Flan on 
being there. 

Festivals are just naturally part of 
spring, and one of the bloom ingest is the 
Azalea Festival in Muskogee, celebrat- 
ing its 20th anniversary in April. Millions 
of blossoms of every hue can be seen 
then throughout Honor Heights Park. 

But the Azalea Festival is more than 
just flowers— although they 5 re certainly 
impressive. It’s also arts and crafts, a 


rodeo, tours of historical homes and oth- 
er gardens, plays, music, dancing and all 
sorts of entertain mem with almost every- 
one in Muskogee involved. 

You’ll want to join this celebration of 
spring after you see Jim Argo’s gorgeous 
photos beginning on page 22, Just pack 
your favorite foods in a picnic basket on a 
nice sunny day and go. You’ll enjoy 
lunch on one of the park's picnic tables 
surrounded by beautiful flowers. To 
avoid heavy traffic, plan on parking at 
Hatbox Airport and riding the free shut- 
tle bus. 

£*> Do you remember when you were a 
kid and Saturday afternoon meant going 
to the movies? A double feature of West- 
erns was nearly always shown, but the 
high point of the afternoon was the seri- 
al. One of my favorites was “Nvoka, 
Queen of the Jungle.” Swinging on a 
grapevine, Nvoka would barely escape 
death at the beginning of a weekly chap- 
ter, only to be left in peril lor us to worry 
over until the following Saturday. 

£*> Brummctt Eehohawk recalls how 
he separated the good guys from the bad 
guys for his Pawnee Indian grandfather 
when he and his friends attended cow- 
boy and Indian movies on Saturday after- 
noons. Turn to page 42 for movie 
memories from a different point of view. 

The night- blue ceiling and its twin- 
kling stars are once again in place at the 
Ramona Theatre in Frederick, where 
restoration of the old movie house has 
become a community project, A new 
roof, plumbing, hearing and air-condi- 
tioning units have been purchased 
through various fund-raising projects 
since the Arts Council bought the the- 
ater in 1983. When restoration is com- 


pleted, it will again sene as a center for 
the community. 

Whether you can remember when 
movies only cost a dime or your remi- 
niscing begins with the drive-ins, if 
you're a movie buff, you’ll enjoy Mary 
Ann Luther’s story on Oklahoma’s past, 
present and future in the movie indus- 
try. h begins on page 33, — Sue Carter 



Oklahoma has a new publishing ven- 
ture, Council Oak Books Ltd. Founded 
in 1984 by Tulsans Sally Dennison, Pau- 
lette Milliehap and Michael Hightower, 
the firm has set out to do high-quality 
editions of books by regional authors. 
Their first two offerings are: 

Prairie City, hy Angie Debo , $ 16 . 95 . If 
Oklahoma history has a patron saint, it 
would have to be .Angie Debo of the 
little wheat-country’ town of Marshall. At 
96, Dr, Debo can look back on a life of 
accolades (and a touch of controversy) 
surrounding her historical works like Am! 
Still the Waters Run and Gerontmo , For its 
first publication. Council Oaks has re- 
pri n ted h e r o n ly wo rk o f fi ct i on — Prairie 
City . 

First published in 1944, it earned her 
the A. A. Knopf Fellowship in History , 
In presenting the award, Alfred A, 
Knopf said, “Here, in this story of a 
small Oklahoma community, is America 
in microcosm.” 

Council Oak’s reprint includes Dr, 
Debo’s introductions to the book's first 
and second editions, plus a new intro- 
duction by historian Rennard Strickland. 
He says: “A work halfway between his- 
tory and fiction, Prairie City is the one 
great book about Oklahoma’s 
settlement,... 

“It is a poetic and truthful account of 
an American community. The author, 
herself a pioneer, brings together real 
events in a fictional composite town she 
has called Prairie City. The result is a 
widely acclaimed classic which balances 
the scholar’s hard facts with the human- 
ity of a loving memoir.” 
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Dr, Dcho’s own introduction to the 
book’s first edition begins with the Irish 
brogue of Big Jim Murphy, who home- 
steaded along Horse Creek: u Iv’ry thing 
that iver happened annvwhere has hap- 
pened at Mar-rshalh Oklahoma.” 

Cleora Kitchens: Slight Decades of 
Great American Cooking, by Clear a 
Butler , $24.95. For its second book. 
Council Oak struck a motherlodc of 
great Oklahoma cooking when it came 
across Cleora Butler and her recipe files. 
Mrs. Butler, a Tulsa legend, cooked and 
catered for the elite of Oil Capital society 
from the T 20s till 1 984, when she finally 
hung up her apron. 

Cleora s Kitchens is a combination cook- 
boo k- me mo h, and the handsome, over- 
sized volume is filled with photographs 
of vintage utensils, as well as some 300 
classic recipes. “Memoir of a Cook” 
comes first, followed by recipes divided 
by decades, from spoon bread and Cleor- 
a’s pear preserves in the 1920s to Coin- 
treau barbecue sauce and salt-free health 
bread in the 1980s, 

The staff at Council Oak worked 
closely with Mrs. Butler to bring the 
book about; on Nov, 2, 1985, only a feu 
wrecks before the book was scheduled to 
be launched both in Tulsa and at a re- 
ception in Dallas at Neiman- Marcus, she 
died. 

The "Memoir" section of her cook- 
book ends with a verse learned “some- 
where, sometime ago": “To be a good 
cook means employing the economy of 
great-grandmother and the science of 
modern chemists, /It means much tasting 
and no wasting. /Ir means English thor- 
oughness, French art and Arabian hospi- 
tal ity, /It means, in fine, that you are to 
see chat everyone has something nice to 
cat." 


LETTERS 


The January -February 1986 "Spe- 
cial Anniversary Issue" of Oklahoma TO- 
DAY is super, 

A. E, and Mattie Osbum 
Goltry 


Enclosed is a 50-year-old (or so) photo 
of myself and a couple of cohorts in 
childhood chicanery-, alongside a swamp 
cypress — which should be in your list of 
"Largest Trees" in the January-February 
1986 anniversary edition of Oklahoma 
TODAY . 

In those days, “our" cypress was not 
so large as the record-holder at the old 
Stiles Mansion near the Mountain Fork 
River, which was destroyed in recent 
years by lightning and fire. 

I visited the area in May 1984; the old 
tree w r as still struggling to survive, its 
uppermost branches reaching high above 
its neighbors. 


Nan Foster Ogden 
Marlow 



Our Oklahoma TODAY magazine is 
one thing that a good Okie can be proud 
of, 

Tom Brown 
Exchange National Bank 
Ardmore 

Please find enclosed a check for my 
first subscription to the magazine, I want 
to belong to this wonderful fraternity of 
the Oklahoma Okies. I did not know 
that my home state printed this maga- 
zine until a few days ago, when a friend 
of mine (a former Okie) gave me a few 
copies. 

The first item I read was in the Scp- 
tcmbcr-October 1984 issue, on the old 
66 Highway, So many of the places and 
towns mentioned w r crc from my old 
home, so to speak, I was born Dec, 10, 
1902, about 10 miles south of Clinton 
dose to nothing much more than a coun- 
try' store named Bessie.,.. 

'The article by Michael Wallis and the 
various photos brought back so many 


memories, such as the road around (Ca- 
nute on down through Clinton and on 
east. Many is the time i have eaten in 
Pop Hicks 1 — some of the best food on 
the entire old 66. 

Please enter mv subscription, and I 
w ill promise to read the magazine as long 
as I am able to read. 

W, M. "Bill" Williams 
T aco m a. Was h i ngton 

As a transplanted Okie living in 
Washington State, I'm able to vicariously 
enjoy the sights and sounds of my home 
state through the pages of Oklahoma 
TODAY, 

Your magazine captures rhe essence of 
the Sooner State: its diverse beauty, its 
colorful history', the down -home friendli- 
ness of its people. You feature people 
IVe known, places Eve been and things 
I still want to do. 

But, perhaps best of all, you capture 
on paper the thing that continues to set 
me apart from my Northwest neighbors: 
You write the way 1 talk! 

Rebecca Porter Hanna 
Tacoma, Washington 

Another great issue! Leris have some 
more features like chose “Bests and Fa- 
vorites" on what’s good up there in my 
home state. 

K. C. Matthews 
Dallas 


Oklahoma TODAY welcomes letters from our 
readers. Our only requirements: They must be 
signed, and we reserve the right to edit and/or 
condense them. Kent! your comments to: Letters, 
Oklahoma TODAY . P,G. Box 53384, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73152. 

Next issue: Most maps call it “Osage 
County." Some say “Osage Indian 
Reservation," To the people who live 
the re 1 it’s simply “the Osage." But there's 
nothing simple about its history, rhe 
ecology of its call-grass prairie — or the 
division of its legendary’ nil wealth. In fact, 
it’s an area so rich and intricate that we’re 
devoting a special 22- page section to 
unfolding its wealth — from cattle to 
culture, blackjacks to bluestem, cowboys to 
Indians. In the May- June issue of Oklahoma 
TODAY. 
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UNCOMMON COMMON FOLK 

Lucille 

By Kathryn Jenson White 


veryone's heard of a 
clothes hone, but what about 
a clothes house? Well , 

Lucille Carpenter has built 
just such a place from a dream that 
began more than 40 years ago. She 
explains that, “I always believed that 
someday I'd be able to set up a place 
where students could come and learn 
about design from actual fashion pieces. 
The research aspect is more 
important to me than the museum 
aspect." Lucille's dream opened its 
doors in Wagoner in August 1 980, and 
she named it The Historical Fashion 
House Museum and Research Center, 
Lucille, who sports touches of 
antique lace and jewelry, is the 
museum's Director and Curator 
Although she has help from a small army 


of volunteers and a few people she 
pays for their services, she's also its 
Chief Acquisition Manager, Repairer, 
Fund Raiser, Teacher, Washer, Ironer, 
Decorator and Mender. With her love 
of textiles and her unflagging devotion to 
fashion through the ages, this 
energetic woman gives new meaning to 
Madonna’s label of "material girl" 

The museum is in one of 
Wagoner's oldest homes: a Victorian- 
style, two-story house with ornately 
carved oak woodwork and lofty ceilings, 
built before statehood, in 1902, 
However, what's inside the elegantly 
papered walls is even more 
interesting than it is. Each room is filled 
with antique furniture and accessories 
that provide appropriate settings for the 
real stars of Lucille's show: groups of 


mannequins wearing elegant outfits that 
have survived against the odds for as 
long as 200 years. 

Clothing, even well-made clothing, 
becomes delicate with age, and the 
desire to preserve examples of fashion 
art that would otherwise crumble to 
nothing fuels Lucille each day. She 
says, “1 don't think Oklahoma preserves 
and collects as it should. When the 
Oklahoma Historical Society asked me 
to come over before the Diamond 
jubilee and help unpack clothing they 
wanted to display, some of the items 
couldn't even be touched. They were 
like powder. It wasn't their fault. 

They thought they were taking good 
care of them. Very few people really 
know how to care for vintage material. 
They think white tissue paper is the 
thing to do. Or they put them in trunks 
in basements or garages where the 
little critters can get co them. The best 
thing is to wrap them in muslin and 
hang them in a nice closet." To spread 
this information, Lucille is working 
on a guidebook to preservation. 

Lucille's love of fine clothing 
began when she was a student at Monte 
Cass i no in Tulsa. There, she 
remembers, “Wc wore uniforms, but we 
had sorority functions and teas and 
such. My mother let me design all my 
own clothes and we had a woman who 
came twice a year, spring and fall, to sew 
for us. I received the honor of being 
named Best Dressed Girl, and put on 
the first fashion show they ever had 
there as a senior." After graduation, her 
interest carried her and her mother to 
Los Angeles where, at 17, Lucille 
enrolled in the Lipson School of 
Fashion Design. 

When Lucille was just three weeks 
away from graduating, an aspiring young 
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actor friend from Tulsa called to ask 
her to accompany him to a rehearsal. She 
remembers, “It was a workshop play 
he was in, one that directors, producers 
and casting directors would go to see. 
The show's director said, l I need 
someone pretty who can say a couple 
of lines/ He looked at me and added, 
‘Why don't you do it for me?* Well, I 
told him no, of course, and that I had no 
idea how to act. We'd done religious 
plays every year at Monte Gassino, but 
Jennifer Jones, who was Phyllis Isfey 
then, got the leads; I always played a 
slave girl or something. But everyone 
there urged me to go ahead, so l did. 
Then, when the play went on, I w F as 
the only one w ho had a studio card sent 
backstage asking him or her to call. 
Mine was from MGM/* 

That chance event led Lucille on a 
slight detour in her fashion career when 
she called the studio and they set up a 
screen test for her. As Lucille tells it, 
“They put me under contract, and 
the one who trained the starlets w f as 
Josephine Dillon, Clark Gable's first 
wife. Ann Sheridan was one of my 
group. Then, they put us in bit parts 
to get us used to being on camera. Once, 
when Myrna Loy was shooting a 
picture, they used my legs instead of 
hers for a close-up/’ 

Fingering a richly beaded garment 
she holds carefully, Lucille finishes her 
starlet story: “I did one lead, in a 
picture called ‘Child Bride 1 in 1939 or 
1940, under the name Diana Durrell 
because the studio didn’t think Lucille 
Stafford w r as glamorous enough. In the 
picture, which was based on an expose 
of very young women being married 
off to older men in Kentucky, I played a 
school teacher, I didn't like the 
experience of being in front of the 
cameras, though; it was interesting, 
but just not for me, so I left after two 
years." 

During her time at MGM, Lucille 
did have some experiences that 
definitely were “for her/’ The famous 
designer Adrian was with them at the 
time, and Lucille would find her way 
to the wardrobe department anytime she 
could. When she left the studio, she 


became a photographers model and a 
member of the Los .Angeles 
Mannequins .Association. She did ads for 
such products as Fritos and Dole 
Pineapple and some magazine covers, 
including one for Cosmopolitan . 

As she developed her fashion 
career, however, Lucille found that 
posing, in front of any kind of camera, 
w r as just not her calling. She liked 
design, and so she opened a custom 
design shop in Beverly Hills. For several 
years she coordinated fashion show's 
and earned her living by selling her 
custom-designed clothing. 

The death of her mother and the 
reality of raising children in Los Angeles 
pushed Lucille back to living on 
Tulsa time. There, she met her second 
husband, Richard Carpenter, w r ho 
helped her realize her dream by buying 
the house for the museum. He's 
helped in other ways, too— like assisting 
her in dismantling 1 2 department- 
store mannequins she'd discovered in 
Florida— and hauling them to 
Wagoner in his bass boat. 

When the Carpenters finally got 
their cargo to Wagoner, the mannequins 
were put to w r ork modeling selections 
from the more than 500 pieces of 
clothing that make up the museum's 
inventory. In addition, Lucille has hats 
enough to top all the golden blonde 
heads of a full-blown Busby Berkley 
chorus, gloves, handbags and 
accessories of all sons. Upkeep, for the 
house and its contents, is high. The 
cleaning bill for one bustle dress is 
around $30, and hills for washing and 
ironing can be quite depressing. 

Lucille earns the money for all this 
in a couple of ways from March through 
October, the only months the facility 
is open. Her number-one priority', 
however, earns her nothing. It's 
presenting workshops for fashion design 
and merchandising students. When 
these groups come in from all over the 
state, she spends the morning giving 
them a walking tour through fashion 
history and the afternoon leading 
workshop sessions. 

Her earnings come mainly from 
taking her show on the road, in what she 


describes as “a hiscory of fashion 
starting 150 years ago and brought up to 
modern dress, up to about the '60s 
and '70s, with mini-skirts, the pant look 
and hot pants.” Each show 5 lasts one 
hour* and she does four each season. 
Lucille’s proud to note that in 
addition to earning her pin money, 
literally, her show's benefit their 
sponsors as well. Two show's for a 
hospital in Missouri netted $14,000 
toward a roof for their therapy room. A 
show' for The Mayes County' 

Historical Society' helped pay the 
insurance on their museum, and 
they've just reserved a spot for spring 
because now they need a new roof. 

r Fhc summer months are devoted 
to tourists, who pay $1 to browse through 
Lucille’s giant “time closet/ 1 What 
they can see there is always beautiful, 
and sometimes strange. Take, for 
instance, the beaded dress that weighs 
30 pounds, the hat with a real stuffed 
bird divebombing into it and the 
gorgeous fine wool dress from 1890, 
fancy on the outside but lined with flour 
sacking. Perhaps most interesting are 
the celebrity' costumes that were once 
worn by Ginger Rogers, Esther 
Williams, Katharine Hepburn, Irene 
Dunne and Greer Garson, to name 
just a few'. Tw r o of the most interesting 
belonged to male stars: a full-length 
raccoon coat worn by Charles Bronson in 
one of his movies and the raincoat 
Gene Kelley wore to splash about in 
while filming “Singin* in the Rain." 

Without Lucille's passion for 
preservation, many of the garments she 
displays would be lost by now. As it 
is, times are getting tough for her, and 
for old clothes. She explains that the 
renewed interest in wearing vintage 
clothing has made it more difficult for 
her to find and save. After talking with 
Lucille, though, it becomes clear no 
handicap will stop her for long; the 
w'oman can talk people into giving her 
the shirts right off their backs. SB 


Have a nominee for “ Uncommon 
Common Folk"? Write to Kathryn do 
Oklahoma TODAY, P.O. Box 53384. 
Oklahoma City , OK 73152. 
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PRIVATE LIVES 
SPRAIRIE DOGS 


By Eve Sandstrom 
Illustrations by Jeff Frey 

For your consideration: Cynomys ludovicianus, 
subterranean citizen of the short-grass country. Curious , 
sociable , unquestionably cuddly-looking — and hounded by 
ranchers for more than a century . 


I t’s easy for Oklahomans to identi- 
fy with prairie dogs. 

They live in towns on the 
plains, building houses designed 
to beat the threats of cold, heat and 
flood. They rely on neighborhood watch 
groups to look out for intruders. They 
are careful to keep their grass mowed, 
and they keep busy with do-it-yourself 
projects. 

And when friends meet, they kiss. 
The black- tailed prairie dog, scientific 
name Cynomys ludovicianus, has Fascinat- 
ed Americans since the first explorers 
heard his warning barks. 

For one thing, this is a wild animal 
that's easy to get a good look at. Dog 
towns in Lawton* s Elmer 1 'ho mas Park 
and in the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge are good examples — both draw 
thousands of visitors every year. 

Curious, social and cuddly in appear- 
ance, the prairie dog is an animal that 
should be at the top of the Hit Parade of 
Mammals. Yet the prairie dog diet, 
which competes with cattle's, has led to 
the extermination of millions of the furry 
critters in the past 100 years. 

Dr. Jack Tyler is a professor of biology 
at Cameron University in Lawton — and 
a native of Snyder, prime prairie dog 
country. His interest in the dogs led him 
to explore more than 250 of their towns 
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lor his doctoral dissertation. 

Tyler sees the animals as particularly 
good examples of natural adaptation. He 
cites the way they enlarge their towns as 
one example: 

“When they reproduce, they leave the 
young dogs from the previous year in the 
center of the town, and the adults move 
to holes on the periphery . In effect, they 
have the more experienced prairie dogs 
on the edge, and in the center they have 
the young ones that still need to learn. 
That's a really neat way to do things. It's 
really adaptive,** 

Prairie dog instincts and physiology' 
are ideally adapted for the Great Plains, 
Tyler says. 

They build their towns only in short 
grass, and they keep that grass cropped 
even shorter. This makes it easy for 
them to see enemies. 

Because their eyes and ears arc high 
on their heads, they can lift mere centi- 
meters of skull out of their holes, yet still 
hear and see what's going on — particu- 
larly in the skv, where hawks or eagles 
may lurk. 

Their social skills are especially useful 
to their survival. Tic dog towns are di- 
vided into neighborhoods, know n to sci- 
entists as "coteries,” in which related 
family groups live. Someone is always 
doing guard duty' in the coterie. The 


adults in the coterie pet, groom and 
pamper the young. (Prairie dogs usually 
wait to mate until they arc 2, then will 
have a litter averaging five pups each 
spring.) 

When members of the coterie ap- 
proach each other, they exchange touch- 
es from each other's "weapons” — sharp 
incisors — to prove that they mean no 
harm, much as medieval knights clasped 
their right hands to prove they held no 
swords. This prairie dog action humans 
label "kissing.” 

At first approach, a dog town looks 
like a barren patch of ground, covered 
w ith smooth craters, usually 2 or 3 feet in 
diameter and from a few inches to a foot 
high. Then the dogs come into sight, 
scurrying about or sitting on their haunch- 
es, their tawny fur much the same color 
as the soil or as dry winter grass. 

Adult dogs are from 13 to 17 inches 
long and weigh from a pound and a half 
to 3 pounds. 

A dog-town visitor is eyed suspiciously 
as he approaches. Soon the lookouts be- 
gin to hark. If a more dangerous visitor, 
such as a hawk, comes closer, the bark 
becomes louder, and the whole popu- 
lation disappears underground. 

When the danger is gone, an "all- 
clear” is sounded. During this call, the 
prairie dog throws his front paws in the 
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air, then brings them rapidly down to the 
ground. He may become so enthusiastic 
he leaps in the air or hills over back- 
wards. This barking earned the rodent 
its canine name, 

Tvier says these rodents' underground 
burrows average 6 to 8 feet deep. 

''The holes scan down at an acute 
angle," he says, “then they may drop 
down sharply. There will be a safety 
ledge a foot or so below the surface. 
They stay there in case of flood* which 
explains why trying to flood them out is 
usually a waste of time." 

The dirt from excavation and from 
regular cleaning is used to build up the 
mound around the hole. The sloping 
inside of the hole is dimpled with round 
indentations. 

“The prairie dogs use their noses to 
pack that,” Tyler explains. 

Each burrow has at least one rear en- 
trance. In contrast to the front door with 
its mound for sunning and watching for 
enemies, this back door will be quite 
inconspicuous. 

“I think that's part of the strategy,” 
Tyler says. 

The prairie dogs' construction projects 
make them popular ivith other animals. 


Cottontails and jack rabbits are invariably 
found in prairie dog towns* and rare bur- 
rowing owls often sublet. 

Tyler has found 80 species of birds, 20 
species of mammals and 10 species of 
reptiles associated with prairie dog 
towns. 

Occasionally rattlesnakes will use bur- 
row's as winter dens, Tyler says, and they 
arc among snakes that prey on pups. 
Hawks and golden eagles may catch 
young dogs as well, and coyotes regularly 
patrol towns in the wild. But badgers are 
the most effective dog-town predators. 

The average number of prairie dogs 
per acre will vary. Tyler considers two to 
four per acre a “pretty' good town,” but 
other studies have found as many as a 
dozen per acre. 

The prairie dog's diet has been his 
downfall, since he shares many favorite 
grasses with cattle, as well as eating 
many broad-leafed weeds. Ranchers 
have poisoned whole tow r ns because of 
this competition for forage. Both City of 
Lawton and wildlife refuge officials say 
they “control' 5 the number of prairie 
dogs, using a poison gas to keep the dog 
towns in limited areas. During the 
1920s, '30s and '40s, government pro- 


grams saw thousands of prairie dogs poi- 
soned throughout the West. 

Since the dogs will move in only 
where the grass is already short, over- 
grazing is an invitation to them. 

‘Tve seen it happen dozens of times,” 
Tyler says, “The rancher lets the grass 
get cropped dow n close. Then the dogs 
move in, and the rancher tells me, ‘They 
just ruin the grass,' when the truth is that 
the grass was ruined before the dogs got 
there.” 

This preference for short grass keeps 
the prairie dogs out of eastern Oklaho- 
ma, with its taller native grasses. 

“Interstate 35 is pretty much the di- 
viding line,” Tyler says. “The further 
w'est you go, the better the habitat is for 
them.” 

But prairie dogs are not yet an endan- 
gered species, even in pas tu reland. 
Many ranchers regard them in the same 
way Joey Goodman, one of the operators 
of the Goodman Ranch near Apache, 
does. The ranch has a prairie dog towm 
of four or five acres that has been there 
40 years or more. 

“You can't ever get rid of them,” 
Goodman says. “When I was a kid, 
they'd take a tractor, put a hose to the 











exhaust and try to gas them, hut you can 
never get them all 

‘Tm not really a big tan of killing 
them, l guess I would be if they did 
more damage* I don’t think most ranch- 
ers want to get rid of them, just keep 
them from taking over,” 

Many ranchers regard a dog town as a 
natural shooting gallery, 

41 It’s pretty much of a challenge to 
shoot ’em,” Goodman says* "‘They’re 
quick,” 

And not only quick. Tyler says prairie 
dogs are edible. 

“I’d hate for people to find out how 
good they arc,” he says. “If you wrap a 
young prairie dog in bacon and roast it, 
it’s better than squirrel* Well, they are 
squirrels. And they have clean eating 
habits. All they eat is grass and weeds.” 
The dogs may not have caught on as 
cuisine, but their towns in Lawton and 
in the Wichita Wildlife Refuge are popu- 
lar attractions. 

Tire refuge is famous for its herds of 
bison and Texas Longhorns, Visitors 
may not locate the roving herds of large 
animals, but unless the weather is bitter- 
ly cold, they are virtually certain to see 
prairie dogs, says Jack Crabtree, biologist 


at the refuge. 

Malnutrition is a problem for the ref- 
uge prairie dogs, he adds — because visi- 
tors insist on sharing their picnics with 
them. They need high-protein grasses, 
not potato chips and cookies, 

Gan the prairie dog use his adaptable 
nature to get along with man? 

Jack Tvler has his doubts, hut he’s 
hopeful. 


“My dad told me that when he w^as a 
boy, every pasture had its prairie dogs. 
Compared to that, there are a lot fewer 
today. But compared to my study in the 
late 1960s, in Comanche County at 
least — they've hung on.” SB 


Eve Sandstrom Eves in Lemion; wildlife 
illustrator Jeff Frey, who lives in Tulsa t won 
the 1982 Oklahoma Duck Stamp contest. 



he found in Lawton and at the nearby Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 

To reach the Lawton dog town from /- 
44, take the Business exit of U.S . 281 . This 
skins Thomas Park, home of the prairie 
dogs. Visitors turn west on Ferris Avenue, on 
the south side of the park, then turn again 
at the entrance for the Museum of the Great 
Plains * 

To reach the Wichita Mountains dog 
town from 1-44, take the Medicine Park exit. 


State Highway 49, just north of Fort Sill 

Go west to the junction with State 
Highway U5. inside the refuge ■. The dog town 
if northeast of the intersection. Ample 
parking is provided. (A practical piece of 
information: Pick a moderate day for a 
visit Prairie dogs do not hibernate, but in 
extremely hot or cold weather they rarely 
leave their burrows.) 

On the way to the prairie dog town are 
hike Lrmtonka and Mount Scott, which is 
climbed by a new highway and offers 
panoramic views of the plains . The Holy City 
of the Wuhitas, site of the Wichita 
Mountains Eastern Sunrise Service, is just 
north of the road near the Meets turnoff. 

Hundreds of other prairie dog towns 
exist, but most are on private land and may 
not be visited without permission. 
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OKLAHOMA OMNIBUS 

The Cow chip 

By Jane Beckman 



Trees were scarce out on the Western plains, so settlers lowered their sights and came up with some 
ingenious fuels; com rolls, hay mists and the humble but dean-burning cow chip . 


P ioneers in the Oklahoma Panhan- 
dle used to sing about “Picking up 
bones to keep from starving/ Picking 
up chips to keep from freezing*” 

The bones were buffalo and cow 
bones the homesteaders sold to fertiliz- 
er companies for $7 to $9 a ton; the 
chips were the dried manure of the 
same animals. In the early days of set- 
tlement, buffalo and cow chips served 
as the chief fuel in the treeless Oklaho- 
ma Panhandle* 

During those early hardscrabble 


days, wood on most claims was scarce. 
Earlier, buffalo hunters and pioneers 
crossing western Oklahoma had found 
that a bucket of dry dung kindled with 
dried-grass tapers made a good bed of 
cooking coals. 

Cow chips, commonly called “prairie 
coal,” made a clear flame that burned 
quickly w r ith great heat and no soot. 
Cured and burned dry, chips gave off 
no odor. Cow chips could cook the 
pioneer's food and keep the sod house 
or du gout warm if the winter was mild. 


But the fire, though hot, burned quick- 
ly and made a lor of smoke; it left a 
bulky ash equal to the volume of chips 
burned* Lawrence Wells, longtime 
Cimarron County resident, claims it 
took two people to keep a chip fire 
burning — one hauling in the chips and 
the other carrying out the ash* 

By the time the Panhandle was set- 
tled, the great buffalo herds had van- 
ished, and after a time even cow chips 
were scarce* Homesteading families 
were forced to head w^est of the 100th 
Meridian to the great cattle ranges of 
Texas on cow chip gathering expedi- 
tions. They would place sideboards on 
their wagons, and each family member 
would take a washtub with a short rope 
handle. They would drag the tub 
across the range, filling it with chips. 

Men drove the wagons while women 
and children gathered. Wagonloads of 
cow chips were taken back to the 
homesteaders' claims and carefully 
stacked for a winter fuel supply. The 
chips had to be stored in a hay-covered 
chip shed that kept them dry; wet, 
they wouldn't burn. Some settlers 
managed to gather a supply that 
stacked 50 feet long, 12 feet wide and 8 
feet high. 

These days in the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle, cooking and household heating 
are provided by natural gas and elec- 
tricity, But cow chips are not forgotten. 
Each year since 1970, Beaver, Oklaho- 
ma, which claims to be the Cow Chip 
Capital of the World, has held the 
World Championship Cow Chip 
Throwing Contest as part of their annu- 
al Cimarron Territory Celebration. The 
contest (also called “The Organic 
Olympics”) features men's, women's 
and VIP divisions and attracts contes- 
tants from more than half of the 50 
states as w^ell as several foreign nations. 

Nancy Calhoon, executive director 
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of the town's Chamber of Commerce, 
says Beaver decided to become the cow- 
chip capital as a way of honoring the 
pioneers of the area, 'Hie cow chip was 
a symbol of the difficulty of home- 
steading in that harsh land. Each year 
the Cimarron Territory Celebration 
honors a pioneer queen, and invariably 
the queen re members gathering cow- 
chips as a child. 

The origins of the cow chip throwing 
as a sport lie back in the early days of 
settlement. As Calhoon explains, the 
ch i Id re n ha ted t he job o f ga i h e ri n g cow- 
chips, so to make the work seem less 
like drudgery, they would make a 
game of seeing who could stand the 
farthest from the wagon and still toss 
the chip into the bed. That game has 
become a world-championship contest. 

The Beaver Chamber of Commerce 
also sanctions other cow chip throws all 


over the U.S. These sanctioned throws 
must follow rules set up by Beaver, For 
instance, each contestant gets two 
chips, which he or she must select from 
the wagonload provided, {In the World 
Championship these are provided by a 
group known as the “B.S, Enterprises 
Committee.”) The chip must be at 
least 6 inches in diameter, and the chip 
thrown the farthest is the only one 
counted. If a contestant's chip breaks 
during the throw, the piece going the 
farthest is counted. Out-of-state com- 
petitors must qualify in one or more 
contests before they may compete in 
Beaver, 

The cow chip throwing record set in 
1977 in the women's division is 109 
feet. In the men's division the record is 
182 feet 3 inches, set in 1979 by Ice- 
land Scare v of Beaver, w ho won again 
in 1985. 


Nancy Calhoon says the Beaver area 
has the best throwing chips in the 
world. In many other regions of the 
United States, the cow- chips are cither 
too soft or the w rong shape to be good 
throwing material (In Oregon, for in- 
stance, the\ are cone-shaped.) Many 
contests held outside Oklahoma order 
Panhandle chips. In 1984 the Beaver 
Chamber of Commerce shipped more 
than 5, (XX) cow chips (at 55 cents per 
chip) to out-of-state competitions, 
Calhoon says the secret is the diet of 
the local cattle. Buffalo grass makes the 
chips “flat, and hard like adobe brick/’ 
The fastest “meadow muffins” in 
the West. M 


Jane Heckman lives in Waken. Beavers 
annual caw chip fling is scheduled far 
April 26 this year . 



When it comes to pushing 
prairie coal \ no place competes 
with the town of Beaver, 

Every April contestants vie 
the world-championship 
crown — and let the chips fall 
where they may. 
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When Pawnee Bill 
read the end of Wild 
West shows in the 
silent movies' flickering 
title cards, he headed 
home and built a huge 
rvugh-hmn 
bungalow atop Blue 
Hawk Peak. 


PAWNEE BILL 

■■ and the 

TREASURES OF 
BLUE HAWK PEAK 
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H e had many names. His family called him Gordon. 
Indian Territory buffalo hunters knew him as Bill 
Lillie. Pawnee Indians made him a white chief and 
named him Little Bear. Boomer settlers praised him 
as “The Little Giant of Oklahoma.” 

But to friends and neighbors around Pawnee, to royalty and 
celebrities, to newspaper and dime novel writers and to the 
millions of Americans and Europeans thrilled by his w ild west 
show performances, he was Pawnee Bill. 

Gordon W. Lillie came to Indian Territory in 1882 as a 19- 
year-old adventurer seeking fame and fortune. After a year of 


- * v 
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The museum holds 
mementos — and plenty 
of paper history, like 
the songbook sold at 
shorn of “Buffalo 
Biirs Wild West and 
Pawnee Biirs Great 
Far East Combined ' — 
the 'Two Bills 
Show ” for short . 


May LtUte , xmampion Lam 
Horseback Rifle Shot 
of the World . pt 


buffalo hunting and trading, he entered 
government service at the Pawnee Indi- 
an Agency as a teacher and interpreter. 
Later, Buffalo Bill Cody hired Lillie to 
travel with his wild west show. While 
performing in Philadelphia, Lillie met 
and later married socialite May Manning, 
She learned to ride and shoot and be- 
came a featured performer with the 
show* 

Lillie returned to Kansas in 1887, or- 
ganized scattered groups of Boomer set- 
tlers and led them into Indian Territory 
when these lands were opened to settle- 
ment. He then started his own wild west 
show and achieved fame touring the 

~r 


United States and Europe with the cele- 
brated Pawnee Bill Historical Wild West 
Circus, 

In 1909, Pawnee Bill and Buffalo Bill 
combined their shows to present an unri- 
valed and spectacular program of West- 
ern-style entertainment. Lillie also 
began supervising the eonstmetion of a 
$100,000, 14-room mansion atop Blue 
Hawk Peak on his ranch near Pawnee, 
"Hie house was complete in 1910, and 
Lillie surrounded himself with expen- 
sive mementos of his life as an Oklaho- 
ma pioneer, showman and statesman. 

Flickering movie screens were signal- 
ing disaster for the wild west show's. So 


Even after they 
retired, the Lillies 
couldn't keep out of 
the limelight. Iheir 
buffalo ranch alone 
attracted thousands 
each year. 
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Above, The 
Smithsonian 
failed ir the '“find 
of the century " when 
750 square feet of 
genuine 1900 Pawnee 
Bill poster came to 
light from behind the 
wall of an old 
drugstore in Lamont . 

Today the poster 
bets come home to 
Blue Hawk Peak. 



The mo Bills . Buffalo and Pawnee, first teamed 
up in 1908. 


Lillie closed his in 1913 and retired to his 
sprawling ranch. There he soon devel- 
oped and maintained the world's largest 
privately owned bison herd. A successful 
businessman, he also was involved in 
banking, oil, wildlife conservation and 
national politics. 

In the years that followed. Pawnee 
Bill and May entertained an impressive 
array of famous artists, historians, politi- 
cians and show people. They delighted 
their guests with delicacies of the land 
and annual buffalo hunts. ITie couple 
lived in the mansion until they died, she 
in 1936, he in 1942. Lillie's sister then 
operated the estate as a cattle ranch until 
it was acquired by the state of Oklahoma 
in 1962. 

Today, the stare -owned and operated 
park is a prime Pawnee-area tourist at- 
traction. Ten employees staff and main- 
tain the facilities, which include the 
native rock mansion, a new Pawnee Bill 
museum, Lillie's first log cabin, a mag- 
nificent three-story bam and other origi- 
nal ranch buildings. 

The Lillies mansion is regularly open 
for guided tours. These narrated excur- 
sions allow visitors to view the personal 
belongings of this world-famous couple. 
All furnishings are maintained just as Bill 
and May left them. The huge, casual 
bungalow is built of rough, native buff- 
colored stone and roofed with red tile. 

The Philippine mahogany interior fea- 
tures spacious rooms with open arches 
and pillars. Beveled glass windows, 
reaching to the floor, capture the beauty 
of the Pawnee countryside. All floors are 
of hand- inlaid oak and scattered with a 
variety of Oriental and Navajo carpets— 
and skins from bear, buffalo and lions. 
Den and living room furniture is uphol- 
stered in reds and browns to harmonize 
with the dark woodwork. Dining and 
living room ceilings are covered with im- 
ported Belgian linen. The hall and stair- 
way are decorated with Italian embossed 
paper made to look like leather. 

Throughout the house, gifts from the 
crown heads of Europe rest next to sim- 
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pie, hand -made presents from Pawnee 
children. Walls are covered with master- 
pieces of Western an. A silver tea ser- 
vice — engraved with names of wild west 
show performers — was bought for 
$1,200 at Tiffany’s in New York and 
given to the Lillies on their 25 rh wed- 
ding anniversary-. It stands on a buffet 
next to a dining table large enough to 
seat 40 people. Overhead is a French 
diamond -cut glass chandelier. Bay win- 
dow scats and draperies are made from 
material that covered elephants used in 
the wild west show. 

Gold- in laid tile from China covers 
bathroom walls, A Chinese 17th-century 
hand-carved teak wood table and 
chairs — inlaid with pearls and marble— 
were presented to the Lillies after the 
command performance the wild west 
show provided for the emperor and his 
guests at Madison Square Garden, 

A 1921 -model electric train remains on 
the floor of one of the home’s six bed- 
rooms — where young Billy Lillie left it 
to play on a windmill behind the house. 
The 9-year-old boy accidentally hanged 
himself while climbing the tower and 
never returned to his toys. 

The house seems so crammed with 
treasures that it can almost become a 
game to notice all the furnishings— from 
the bust of Pawnee Bill by Gutzon Bor- 
glum, the American sculptor who 
planned and started the Mount Rush- 
more Memorial, to a grandfather clock 
more than 200 years old and a mounted 
alligator umbrella rack made from a pet 
that Pawnee Bill used in his show and 
kept in a ranch pool during the off sea- 
son, When the mansion was completed, 
it was the first house in chat pan of 
Oklahoma to have electric lights, hot and 
cold running water, indoor plumbing and 
circulating steam heat. 

To complement the rustic mansion, 
the museum next door is built of match- 
ing native stone and red cement* The 
central lobby exhibit features the red 14- 
passenger Concord stagecoach from Paw- 
nee Bill’s “Dead wood Robbery” 
production. The eight-horse coach is dis- 
played with an Indian village dpi and 
campfire scene in the background. 


Other museum exhibits reminisce 
through picturesque displays about Paw r - 
nee Bill’s wild west shows and his days 
of teaching and befriending the Indians. 
There’s also a spillover of Indian arti- 
facts, frontier relics and gifts from world 
celebrities. 

Inside a nearby blacksmith shop, nat- 
uralist Joe Roberts — -an Oklahoma State 
University wildlife major — gives living- 
history demonstrations of such frontier- 
day skills as blacks mithing, saddle ry, 
candlemaking and hide-stretehing. He 
also conducts tours through Pawnee 
Bill’s sod floor log cabin and the huge 
native rock barn. 

This $40,000 steel-rein forced building 
w r as the largest barn in Oklahoma when 
it was built in 1926. The basement was 
used for the horses, the second floor 
sheltered Lillie’s pure-bred cattle, and 
die third fioo r p ro v i d ed s to rage f© r a I hi 1 fa 
and other feed crops. 

Today, the barn’s first floor is paved 
with concrete and used to display an 
impressive collection of horse-drawn car- 
riages, an old-time chuck wagon, some 
steam engines and several types of an- 
tique farm equipment. It also houses one 
of the rarest artifacts of the Old West — a 
colorful wood billboard depicting the 



To wander through the wild west finery 
of the Pawnee Bill Museum and mansion, take 
ILS> 64 a half mile west of Pawnee to 
Pawnee State Park and watch for the sign 
announcing the museum. 

Admission to the park and buildings is 
free, as is the use of the picnic grounds and the 
drive-through buffalo pasture. 

Hours for the mansion , the museum and 
its fift shop are 9 a.m.-S p.m. Tuesday- 
Saturday and 1-5 p.m. Sunday during 
Daylight Savings Time . During Daylight 
Standard Time ; hours are the same, but the 
museum closes both Monday and Tuesday . For 
more information, rail the museum at 
(9/8) 762-2513 . 


Pawnee Bill Wild West Circus. Dated 
Oct. 28, 1900, the lQ-by-75-foot bill- 
board was discovered by vvorkers in 1982 
behind a plaster w r all in an old drug store 
in Lament, Oklahoma. At the time the 
poster was put up, there was no town 
there. It was just a country building used 
to advertise a show in Blackwell. 

Museum employees, under the direc- 
tion of curator/superintendent Earl 
Chapman, spent two weeks pasting 
loose and torn paper in place, then care- 
fully numbering and removing the wall, 
board by board. The billboard was 
shipped to Shawnee for a $15,000 resto- 
ration that reduced the poster to its pre- 
sent 10-by-66-foot size. In 1984, it 
traveled to its new home at the museum. 

Described bv Smithsonian Institution 
curators as one of the outstanding histori- 
cal discoveries of the century, the four- 
color poster describes the show as a 
‘’daily alliance with death featuring 1,000 
men, women and horses who show no 
fear of reckless feats.” It pictures Paw- 
nee Bill and May, Indians advancing on 
cowboys, the U.S. .Army calvary, buffalo 
herds and a bull whip-wielding Mexican 
Joe — one of the show’s stars. 

“The billboard is as colorful as the 
man himself,” says Chapman, who re- 
members playing as a Paw nee child out- 
side the old trading post at Lillie’s ranch. 

“He used to chase me away,” Chap- 
man recalls, “but I always came back.” 

Chapman, who started with the muse- 
um in 1971, has always been interested 
in artifacts of the Old West, particularly 
those connected with Pawnee Bill. Al- 
though Chapman was probably more re- 
sponsible than anyone else for saving the 
historic poster, he is quick to give credit 
to the residents of Lament. “If they 
hadn’t called me, 1 would not have 
known anything about it and it might 
have been destroyed.” 

Today it stands with the rest of the 
Pawnee Bill collection, a bright window 
into Oklahoma’s colorful past. ID 


Gem Hill is a free-lance writer who lives 
in Bartlesville ; Fred Marvel is the Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Departmetifs 
staff photographer 
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Mother’s Day ,,, Father’s Day ... 

Birthday ... Oklahoma 7DDAY is a 
thoughtful gift that will be appreciated by 
those you care about. Order a gift 
subscription for them all and they will 
receive six beautiful issues full of 
breathtaking color photography, travel ideas 
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etting next to nature at Western 
Hills Guest Ranch in Sequoyah 
State Park doesn't stop when 
the sun goes down. 

If you want to “see” the park in a 
different way— feel its textures, differ* 
entiate its hundreds of aromas and distin- 
guish animals by the way they rustle 
leaves, the best is at night. 

And park naturalist Randy Baker can 
show you how. 

About a half hour after sundown in 
spring and summer, a flash light- toting 
Baker leads free night hikes along a loop- 
ing mile-long trail through the park's 
hickory forest, 

“So many people have walked down 
that trail during the day, but at night it’s 
a whole different experience for them,” 
he says, “Sometimes we hear the pitter- 
patter of feet in the leaves and try to 
figure out what animals are there.” 

When not helping guests distinguish 
between the sc urry-stop-s curry- stop of 
an armadillo and the constant run of a 
gray fox. Baker helps them separate the 
scent of walnut leaves from redbuds' 
aroma. 

“Experiencing nature doesn't have to 
be exotic,” Baker says, “We've got some 
great things going on in our own 
backyard.” 

For example, March at the park is a 


good time to spot bald eagles that roost 
along the edge of 19,000-acre Ft. Gibson 
Lake, April brings flocks of migrating 
waterfowl, songbirds and warblers, and 
what Baker calls a “catch as catch can” 
lizard hunt featuring six-lined race run- 
ners that can clock 18 mph. 

Those who prefer their nature ancient 
can hike the park's half-mile fossil trail, 
checking for fossilized tree bark, sea ani- 
mals and sand dollars. Those mementos 
come from about 300 million years ago, 
when northeastern Oklahoma emerged 
from the bottom of a shallow sea. 
History buffs can feel the past and 
maybe find a relic or two, such as scrap- 
ing stones or arrowheads, left by Indians 
who roamed the area hundreds of years 
ago. Grave sites from the mid- to latc- 
1800s and old homesteads are more re- 
cent markers of time. 

Other activities change to accommo- 
date the seasons. Water fans can cast off 
from the Fishing dock, boat slips and 
marina, or bask on a beach or by the 
ranch's pool. Dry sports include golf, 
volleyball, tennis and shuffle board. 

Located about 50 miles east of Tulsa 
on State Highway 51, the ranch occupies 
the southern tip of the 2,800-acre park, 
site of a state waterfowl refuge. To get 
there, take the winding, pine-lined, 
three-mile drive going south from the 


park entrance, which is eight miles east 
of Wagoner on State Highway 51. Some 
of the house specials include such West- 
ern mainstays as barbecues, campfire 
cookouts, stagecoach rides, hay rides and 
horseback rides. 

Visitors who prefer the great indoors 
can check into one of the ranch's 101 
rooms, 12 cabanas or 54 cottages. Camp- 
sites and RV pads with water and electri- 
cal hookups are also available. 

IT you w r ant suggestions and sched- 
ules, stop by the park's recreation office, 
where a full-time recreation specialist 
plans and coordinates a variety of activi- 
ties. Hours varv according to the season, 
so phone (918) 772-2545, ext. 7385, for 
specifics. To find out more about the 
areas's natural history and live animal 
collection at the Nature Center, call 
(918) 772-2847 for seasonal hours. 

For room rates or to book a visit to the 
ranch, call toll-free 1-800-522-8565, or 
call the lodge directly at (918) 772-2545. 




SIDE TRIPS 


If you're tired of footing it in the park, 
how about gazing at some wheels? in nearby 
Muskogee, 60 vintage cars are on display 
at Antiques Inc, Auto Museum, 2215 W. 
Shawnee— including the 1911 ceremonial 
Rolls Royce used by the Maharaja of Mysore. 
Eight motorcycles and four buses round 
out the collection, which spans 1900 to 1935, 
While you're at it, you can visit the gift 
shop filled with car-related gifts and browse 
through the antique shop and furniture 
mail-order store. Hours: 10 a.m. -5 p.m., 
daily. Admission: $3.50 for adults, $2 for 
ages 6 to 16 and free for children under 6 
when accompanied by an adult, (918) 687- 
4447. 

Muskogee also offers up one of the state's 
better barbecue joints. Slick's Bar-b*q 
at 24th Street and Shawnee Bypass 
serves up rib-sticking beef, hot links and — 


what else? — ribs, cooked over hickory 
wood. Prices range from $2.75 for a sandwich 
to $4.50 for a dinner. Hours: U a.m. -10 
p.m. Monday, Tuesday and Thursday 
through Saturday; 11 a,m,-2 p.m. 
Wednesday; closed Sundays. (918) 687-9215. 

After eating, you can wander through 
the Five Civilized Tribes Museum on 
Muskogee's Agency Hill in Honor 
Heights Park between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday and 1 p.m. and 
5 p.m. on Sunday. (918-683-1701). Then go 
watch pleasure craft and tow boats ride 
Chouteau Dam Lock No, 17 near 
Muskogee. Drop by the Visitors Center, 
seven miles north of Muskogee on U.S, 69 
and two and a half miles west on the lock 
access road. Or call the lock master at (918) 
687-4501 to arrange tours, which run from 
8 a.m. -4 p.m. Monday- Thursday. 

More of die great outdoors- 
featuring flowering dogwood, redbud trees 
and red fern — is waiting along a 


springtime drive. Take State Highway 51 
east to Tahlequah, then go north on State 
Highway 82 through Locust Grove to Salina. 
Hang west on State Highway 20 to Pryor 
and drop south again on U.S, 69 through 
Wagoner. To get back to square one, take 
State Highway 51 eight miles east. 

Just south of the lodge on State 
Highway 80, you can tour Ft Gibson 
Military- Park. Zachary Taylor and 
Washington Irving once visited the now- 
reconstructed log stockade — complete 
with guardhouse, sleeping quarters and 
blockhouses. Hours: Tuesday- Friday, 9 
a.m. -5 p.m.; Saturday, 10 a.m. -5 p.m.; and 
Sunday, l p.m. -5 p.m. Admission is free. 
(918) 478-2669, 

For the latest in springtime events, 
contact Green Country, (800) 722-9737; the 
Muskogee Chamber of Commerce, 

(918) 682-2401; and the Tahlequah 
Chamber of Commerce, (918) 456- 
3742. 
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By Burnis Argo 
Photographs by Jim Argo 



The man who keeps the brilliance in Honor Heights: Al Collins . 



strange thing 
sometimes happens to 
Oklahomans on pretty 
Sunday mornings in April, 
They begin the day 
getting ready for church or lunch at a 
restaurant or a visit to friends — then along 
about noontime they suddenly find 
themselves on the road to Muskogee. 

On a pretty day in April there is only 
one place to be if you love beautiful gardens 
filled with blooming plants, shrubs and 
trees, and that’s the Azalea Festival in 
Muskogee’s Honor Heights Park. 

Azaleas were first planted in the park 30 
years ago from rooted cuttings. The 
collection grew, and 10 years later, in 
1967, the first Azalea Festival was held as a 
parks department promotion. That year 
50,000 people showed up to see the blooms. 

In 1985, more than 750,000 people 


For a gaudy month retry spring, , Muskogee s Honor Heights 
Park is a mecca for nature lovers dtrmn to its 70 y 000 azaleas — 
as well as tulips \ poppies, redbuds , dogwood . . . . 
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traveled to Muskogee for the month- 
long event, from nearly all 50 states and 
several foreign countries. It is 
doubtful any of them enjoyed himself 
more than A1 Collins. 

During April, Collins finds Honor 
Heights Park is “on the way” to just 
about any place he happens to be 
going. You can see him driving slowly 
through the park in his Muskogee 
Parks and Recreation Department truck. 

Even if you didn't see the pile of 
gardening books, magazines and catalogs 
he keeps handy in the truck for 
reference, you would probably recognize 
him by the big smile on his face and 
the sparkle in his eyes as he watches the 
crowds. 

A parks department employee for 
32 years, Collins was named 
superintendent in 1978. He is the 
man responsible for keeping Muskogee’s 
32 parks, and especially Honor 
Heights, looking good all year. April is a 
special time for him because the year 
of work leading up to the festival is over 
and he has a little time to enjoy the 
results, as well as make a few notes and 
plans for next year. 

A ride through Honor Heights Park 
with Collins at festival time is a 
pleasure — and a short course in 
horticulture. He is proud of the way the 
park looks and of the work his crew of 
12 has done all year to keep it that way. 
He also enjoys showing it off. 

The 70,(XX) azaleas Collins and his 
crew tend are worth a visit all by 
themselves. But the 125-acre park is 
also filled with flowering trees such as 
dogwoods, whitebud and redbud, 
flowering crabapple, cherry and plum 
trees. There also are tulips, roses, 
rhododendrons, pansies and poppies, iris 
and daffodils, all blooming in their 
turn. 

“We have what we call our three 
seasons of color here. After the azaleas 
we have the roses through the 
summer and chrysanthemums in the fall, 
so people can really come here almost 
all year long and expect to see 
something,” he says, pointing out the 
purple-leaf plum trees that add their 
color to the park all year. 


The azaleas have seasons all their 
own. There are early-, mid- and late- 
blooming varieties, so during years 
when the weather is right, the azalea 
season lingers. 44 We have a flow of 
color in the park all through April,” 
Collins adds. 

isitors arc always 
asking Collins how azaleas 
manage to grow so well 
in Muskogee and so 
poorly elsewhere in 
Oklahoma. He has to tell them he really 
doesn’t know why. As far as he is 
concerned, people who are willing to 
follow a few planting and care rules 
ought to be able to grow them anywhere. 

He does think it is a good idea to 
go to a local nursery and find out which 
varieties do best in a particular area. 
(There are 625 varieties growing in 
Honor Heights Park, by the way.) 

“Do you see how our beds are built 
up above ground level? We do that 
because while azaleas like a lot of 
moisture they also need good drainage,” 
he says as he stops in front of one of 
the large beds. 

The plants also like acid soil, so in 
June each year the beds are mulched 
with crushed pecan hulls to add acid, 
hold in moisture during the hot summer 
months and help control weeds. 

When azaleas arc planted at the 
park, a hole is dug four to five times 
larger than the container holding the 
plant. Into this is mixed compost and a 
recipe of one bucket of sand to two 
buckets of peat moss. 

Disease and pests are two facets of 
azalea-growing with which Collins is 
unfamiliar. 44 Wc just don’t seem to 
have much trouble with cither one for 
some reason,” he says. “Now with 
the roses that’s a completely different 
story. With the roses we seem to be 
continually fighting something.” 

Weather is one thing that does have 
an effect on the azalea plants. They 
don’t like hot weather, so in late 
summer Collins says they use an 
overhead watering system that sprays 
water 6 to 8 feet over the tops of the 
bushes to cool them off. 



Very- cold weather isn’t good either, 
although during the very cold winter of 
1983-84 very few of the bushes were 
lost. Even when the plants get bud 
damage Collins has found they can be 
dug up, taken to the greenhouse for 
some special care and later replanted. 

The plants don’t mind cool 
weather or rain, but wind and rain 
together can cause the blooms to 
shatter prematurely. The park has 
invested in giant blowers that can be 
used if a late freeze or frost threatens the 
blooms and buds just before the festival. 

After the plants have grown four or 
five years, they frequently need to be 
thinned out (Collins says they 
transplant well) because when they are 
packed in too tightly the air can’t 
circulate around them and dead spots 
begin to show up. 

The groupings of azaleas by color 
are as carefully orchestrated as the care 
they’re given. 

“In some beds we have all one 
color, like a bed of all pink or red or 
white. But I like to mix them, too. I 
like to have maybe a really large splash 
of one color and then mix in some 
other around it. I think that looks nice. 

“We try to add a few new bushes 
each year, maybe add a color someplace 
for a little different look. People come 
back year after year, and I like to give 
things a little different appearance so 
they will have something new to see. 

“I’ve noticed one area we need to 
work on is around the pond. I’d like to 
get some more colors there, maybe a 
bluish purple. You want a good mix of 
colors by the water because of the 
reflection.” 

Collins has enjoyed seeing things 
grow all of his life and can remember 
getting little plants as gifts for his 
mother when he was a small child. .After 
graduation from Muskogee High 
School and a stint in the military, he 
went to Langston University to study 
agriculture. He also has attended Bacone 
College and Muskogee Junior 
College. And he’s continued to leam 
through his reading and his 32 years 

Collins atul his crew work year-round to 
perfect the gardens for 750,000 April visitors. 
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on the job. 

In his own yard, Collins admits he 
has grass and a few shrubs, a state of 
affairs which has been duly noted and 
commented on by Mrs, Collins. 

“Just this morning she came up 
here to the park to look. ‘You’re 
supposed to be the big azalea man,’ 
she's always saying. ‘Why doesn’t our 
yard look like this?’ ” Collins says, 
laughing, 

“Well, I finally did plant two or three 
small azaleas at home, but 1 really enjoy 
just having the grass and a few shrubs 
to take care of in my own yard.” M 



As sure a sign of spring as redbud and 
purple martins , Muskogee S 20th annual 
Azalea Festival, dubbed the "Bloomin' 

20th f runs from April 5-27, 

Honor Heights Bark will show off its 
70, 000 azalea plants from dusk to dawn each 
day. To reach Honor Heights, turn west on 
Broadway from U.S. 64169; the park lies 
along 48th Street. 

If you prefer a link more solitary 
Strolling , weekdays are the times to pick , since 
most of the visitors ( 750,000 last year) opt 
for weekends, when buses shuttle between park 
and parking lots , 

Weekends are also crowded with 
festivities. A sample: The Azalea Festival 
parade starts at 11 a. nr April 1 2th, 
downtown, and the I9th-20th offers the annual 
arts and crafts festival. 

When it comes to azalea viewing, timing 
is all '. Though blooms are usually at their best 
around April 15, it’s wise to call for a 
report \ Barbara Leach at the city's Parks and 
Recreation Department . who has been with 
the festival since its first year ; can be reached at 
(918) 682-6602, ext. 305. During April, 
Green Country's hotline will also fill callers in 
on the event. Call toll-free \ 1-800-722 - 
9737 , inside Oklahoma , or 1 -800-922 -2188, 
in the rest of the continental V.S. 


Burnis and Jim Argo live in Edmond 
and are frequent contributors to Oklahoma 
TODAY. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF 

BLUEBLOODS 


Ridge/eigh's 80 rolling arm sport well-dipped pounds— and support mil-bred foals. Opposite Page. Sired fry the American Quarter Hone 
Association's two-time world champion , Dash For Cash , this 1985 filly and her dam , Jaime Jay, are worth an estimated total of $700,000. 


Y ou might say Oklahoma’s horse business starts at Ridgeleigh Farms* 

While the state has horses aplenty— more per square mile than any 
other state, experts say — and grazing equincs are as omnipresent as beef cattle, the 
Ridgeleigh place is something special: a birthing center for bluchlooded broodmares* 

It’s also where their progeny have their first contact with man — for many of the young 
animats, the care that leads them to become the finest quarter horses and thoroughbreds in the world. 

Ridgeleigh Farms Inc. is a picture-postcard spread of about 80 acres of green grass and 
ncat-as-a-pin barns and exercise areas a short drive west of Purcell* In front of the office, visitors are greeted 
by statues of less-than-life-size jockeys, and literature inside carries the slogan “Broodmares Call It 
Home.” 

“There were 270 babies born here this year,” farm manager Bill Witman says as he walks 
through the foaling barn, pointing to the two straw-padded “delivery rooms,” both within view of a glass- 
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Ken fut h Thoroughbred Mari's Hook 
sired this 5 -day- old colt, who stays 
close to his dam. In The Clean The 
foaf s paternal grandfather \ 
Northern Dancer ; who's been called the 
most prolific stallion in the world, 
has produced more than 115 stakes 
winners so far. Another ancestor 
American History, earned $253,000. 


Below. I Mid shank in hand, groomer 
Freda Melton helps a freshly 
exercised horse begin "cooling off f at the 
mechanical walker for 15 or 20 
minutes — an important everyday step 
in preparing the animals for sale. 
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walled laboratory. In this barn skilled 
staff members work three shifts, watch- 
ing the marcs around the clock during 
the first half of the year — the foaling 
season. 

Wit man, strolling near an outdoor ex- 
ercise pen a few minutes later, nods to- 
ward a prancing young animal that looks 
like it can hardly wait to grow- up and 
enter the Kentucky Derby. 

“We're trying to get the horse to 
where he's reached his genetic potential 
for his age,” he says, explaining how the 
exercise, proper feed and the utmost in 
pampering {including daily baths) will 
help the horse bring a good price ar auc- 
tion, Good conformation, such as a slop- 
ing shoulder and a long line to the hip, 
arc characteristics directly linked to how 
fast the baby will one day be able to run, 

“And that's what we're selling— po- 
tential speed.” 

But even if dollars and cents arc be- 
hind it all, it takes a lot of love and care 
by handlers to turn a foal on wobbly legs 
into a winner, Witman believes: 

“Great things can be achieved by this 
animal whose main defense is flight, but 
there has to be offsetting management 
practices— housing, care and other 
things — just like humans have to have. 

“The horse is a noble animal, the 
most noble animal ever put on the face 
of the earth. But if a person wants to 
market him, he needs to think in terms 
of the horse, and not in terms of the 
people who hassle him. No matter what 
the market is, if you do what’s best for 
the horse he’ll take care of you*” 

Witman has reason to know about 
such things. He’s been a horse lover 
most of his 36 years, and has a bachelor’s 
degree in animal science from Oklahoma 
State University. 

A native of Delaware, he came to 
Oklahoma after working on a cattle ranch 
in Texas and being in the cattle business 
in Kansas. He joined Ridge leigh Farms 
about six years ago. 

Sitting in the saddle and working cat- 
tle all day was fine, he says, but he 
wanted to change his occupation so that 
most of his attention would be on the 
horse* Leaning back in his office chair 


and letting his eves sweep walls covered I 
with photos and paintings of horses— 
standing at halter, and in both racing and i 
cowboy settings — he puts it this way: 
“I’d always wanted to be in the horse ' 
business. And if 1 was going to be in the i 
horse business I needed to be in horse 
country,” 

At Ridgcleigh in horse country, 
there's no question that the attention is 
on the equines. 

The daily routine for a colt or filly 
being readied for sale starts off with a 
feeding of grain around 6:30 a.m., fol- 
lowed by grooming, including a going- 
over with an electric brush. Then, with 
protective “boots” over front hooves and 
lower legs, the animal spends a few min- 
utes trotting in the enclosed circular 
pen — 'just enough, Witman says, to add 
a little “tone to the muscle.” 

Then comes the “wash rack,” where 
the sweat is washed out of its hair; the 
washing sometimes even includes a | 
shampoo. 

'I 'he colt is then “cooled” or “walked 
down” by being led in a circle by a 
mechanical walker for 15 to 20 minutes. 

Back in its stall, it rests and eats hay — 
choice alfalfa hay. Later, it's fed grain 
again. 

If it's of a running breed (and it likely 
is) after it graduates from Ridgcleigh it 
will go to a yearling sale and then to a 
trainer to get ready for a life at the track. 

The conditioning it receives at Ridge- 
leigh will have it quite ready for race 
training, says Witman, who has a few 
favorite sayings about horse care: One, 
“You have to get a horse right on the 
inside before he’ll get right on the outsi- 
de.” Two, disputing some notions that 
question the high-protein hay for which 
Oklahoma is famous, “The only horse 
that ever suffered because of alfalfa is 
the one that didn’t get any.” 

Although caring For marcs through 
foaling is Ridgeleigh’s specialty, Witman 
says the Jan uary-ro- June foaling period is 
only one of three seasons on the place. 

One is the sale season, which has 
grown to he one of the farm’s biggest 
operations. In about May, Witman and 
some of the 12 staff members hit the 


road, taking clients’ horses — most of 
them yearlings foaled the previous sea- 
son — to some of the nation's top horse 
sales. The activity lasts until sometime 
in February. 

“Our people here are highly skilled. 
We needed to have something for them 
to do after the foaling season. The sale 
season was to keep our people- — that 
was the intention to start with. Now, it’s 
a big part of our revenue, a big part of 
the business.” 

The sales, numbering up to about 20 a 
year, are in places like Houston, San 
Antonio and Frisco in Texas; Ruidoso, 
New Mexico; Lake Tahoe, Nevada; 
Hot Springs and Fayetteville in Arkan- 
sas; and, naturally, in Oklahoma City— 
at Heritage Place. 

In all, Ridgeleigh’s marketing, both 
on the farm and at the sales throughout 
the countr\\ involves up to 300 horses a 
year. Some sell for as little as $2, 000, 
others for as much as $300,000. 

Witman says the sale season is exciting 
but also hectic. “We might leave with a 
set of horses on Wednesday, work sales 
through a weekend, get back Saturday 
night or early Sunday morning — and 
change shirts and change horses and go 
again,” he says. “One time last year, we 
were out for seven nights, and went to 
bed three,” 

The other phase of the Ridgeleigh 
operation is the “light program,” for 
both maiden mares and those that failed 
to conceive or miscarried. It involves the 
farm’s customary top care along with 16 
hours of natural and artificial light per 
day, designed to fool nature and cause 
the mares to cycle in the winter the way 
they normally would in the spring — giv- 
ing the future racehorses they bear a 
figurative jump out of the starting gate 
ahead of some of their competitors, 

A colt born in January' of 1986, tor 
example, will be more mature in January 
of 1988 than one born in the spring of 
1986, even though both will be classified 
as 2 -year-olds— and both might open in 
the same race. 

There are usually at lease 100 horses at 
Ridgeleigh, and often the number is 
closer to 220, most of them of the run- 
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ning type with a few cutting horses 
mixed in. 

Some horse owners bring their brood- 
mares to Ridgeleigh for the foaling ser- 
vice only, later taking the mares and 
their offspring home. Others leave the 
foals for care, conditioning and, later, 
marketing. 

Still other people bring their horses 
solely for the “fitting”’ — Ridgeleighfs 
successful brand of feed ing and exercise. 

Costs to horse owners can range from a 
$9-per-day pasture fee to $15 a day for 
“sale prep” to the foaling fee of $300, 


plus any veterinary and farrier fees. 

It apparently pays off* Many of Ridge- 
leigh 's foals have grown up to be cham- 
pions, One of them. Face In The Crowd, 
was named champion 2-year- old gelding 
for 1983 by the American Quarter Horse 
Association, and has won mure than half 
a million dollars. The champion's moth- 
er, Wards jingle Bar, still lives at Ridge- 
Icigh. (Mares kept at the farm range in 
value up to about $750,000.) 

While all staff members — veterans 
like Dave Dunning, Alejandro Cam peon 
and ranch manager Steve Nicklas and 


A recent addition 
to the family of Dash 
For Cash — a 
running Quarter Horse 
mrtk i/5 to $20 
mi lion — reaches out 
to a couple of fans , 

Matt and Nancy 
Witman , the son 
and wife of 
Ridgeleigh 1 s 
manager , 

newer employees, too — know horses 
from forelock to fetlock, there's virtually 
no “cowboyin' " at Ridgeleigh. The 
only thing ever ridden on the place is a 
saddle pony kept by the farm for occa- 
sional gathering of horses in the pasture. 

The reason, Witman says, is a simple 
one: “The mares are too valuable to 
ride.” §1 


Jim Etter works for the Daily 
Oklahoman. Woody Gaddis teaches 
photography at Central State University 
in Edmond , 



If you'd like to visit Ridgeleigh Farm 
Inc. f s SO manicured acr es and watch well-bred 
horses being readied for the Big Time ; or — 
if you're lucky see the birth of a foal , call Bill 
Witman or ranch manager Steve Nick/as at 
(405) 527-2402. They prefer that tours be 


planned, but if you wind up near Burrell, 
feel welcome to drop by for an impromptu 
visit . 

January to June is the season for 
deliveries. And if you don't catch a birth in 
progress, you re bound to see plenty of 
newborns. 

Open seven days a week year-round, the 
farm's touring hours are generally 9 a.m. -4 
p.m. To read the farm , follow State 
Highway 39 three miles west of Purcell, then go 
north for Ufa miles when you see the red- 
white-and-blue Ridgeleigh sign. 

If you d like to range farther afield in 


horse country , Kay Pirtle of Kay's Tours in 
Norman specializes in customized guided 
tours of horsey facilities — for one person or 
four busloads. Around Purcell \ she 
r egularly schedules visits to Ridgeleigh , as well 
as to Windward Stud \ a deluxe stud farm 
just across the mad. Other stops are Oklahoma 
Stud ; Heartland Farms , Circle Bar Ranch 
and Double B Ranch. 

Shell also plan tours in the Oklahoma 
City and Guthrie area — or anywhere across the 
state . For rates or information , call (405) 
329-0453 or write 2730 S \ Berry Rd. t 
Norman, OK 13072, 
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Eighty years in the making! The spectacular saga of Oklahoma’s love affair 
with the Motion Pictures! Starring Will Rogers, Shawnee’s Ritz Theatre and 
a host of movie greats from the Sooner State. 



Always the hero (anti always the ham), cowboy idol Tom Mix rode west to stardom 
from the 101 Ranch. Here he ptmvows with a screen Indian in '’The Texan. " 


Singing Cowboy Gene Autry was discovered try Will 
Rogers — when he was a singing telegrapher in Chelsea. 


n one way or another, Okla- 
homa has figuratively had 
its name up in lights on mo- 
tion picture marquees near- 
ly as long as pictures have 
been moving. In 1906 — a 
year before Oklahoma made its debut as a state — she 
cook center stage as a movie locale. 

Film making got a toe-hold in Oklahoma when 
President Teddy Roosevelt sent a White House movie 
crew to Cache to film “The Wolf Hunt,” featuring Texas 
cowboy Jack Abernathy, Comanche war chief Quanah 
Parker, marshal Bill Tilghman and A1 Jennings, bad-guy- 
tumed-good. According to Jerry Holt, associate professor 
of film history at the University of LScience and Arts of 
Oklahoma in Chickasha, Oklahoma’s first movie shows 
Abernathy wolf- wrestling. 'That’s right: catching wolves 
by sticking his arm in their mouths, lugging them short 
distances, then wrestling them to the ground. The re- 
sult? Dazed dogs. And enthusiastic audiences. 

Making that movie apparently was so much fun that 
within days the same crew filmed an encore in Cache. 
Their second effort, “The Bank Robbery,” was probably 
an attempt to rival a national favorite, “The Great Train 
Robbers',” says Holt. 

Soon, a film-making precedent was being carved in 
Oklahoma clay. The rugged good looks of the Sooner 
State became a popular backdrop for fledgling film mak- 
ers, who capitalized on the area’s real-life rough-and- 
tumble battles between good guys and bad. In its earliest 


movies, Oklahoma art didn’t merely imitate life; art’ 
became its clone. 

And what could better shadow Oklahoma’s heritage 
than a Western? In 1908, Danish -bom lawman Cris Mad- 
sen teamed up with Tilghman and peacemakers Don 
Parshall and Heck Thomas to produce Oklahoma’s first 
horse opera. The two eight-minute reels featured — what 
else? — a distressed damsel in desperate need of rescue, 
with bona fide heroes and villains as the players, accord- 
ing to Oklahoma City writer Sam Henderson. 

As the cameras kept rolling in the Sooner State, 
businessmen began capitalizing on the movie industry’s 
potential. Historian Glenn Shirley reports that in 1912, 
theater magnate William Smith, who gave Tulsa town- 
folk hope of a Hollywood-on-the Arkansas, began photo- 
graphing local vistas with a $500 motion picture machine. 

Even outlaws got into the production act — such as 
Emmett Dalton of the infamous Dalton gang. After 
filming a re-creation of how his brothers died robbing a 
Coffeyville, Kansas, bank, Emmett agreed to denounce 
the crooked life between shows. Unfortunately, speaking 
before the crow'd at Bartlesville’s Oklan Theater made 
him cower. The cure? Red-eye w'hiskey. However, he 
required so many snorts of the stuff that he emptied the 
jug, demanded another and jumped for the manager’s 
throat when refused. After spending the night in jail, 
Dalton announced he was going west, landed in Holly- 
wood and became a millionaire in real estate, again 
according to Sam Henderson. 

Not to be excluded from fame and fortune, bad guy 
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Movie stalwart Hen Johnson, 
a n a five of Pawky ska* with 
two of the three essentials for 
any good Western: Horse {left) 
and Pretty Gat (Joanne Dru, 
right/, (The third ingredient, 

Oklahoma City's *1 dream theater " the Criterion , was a $600,000 amalgamation the way, ) the film: 

of stone and stained glass that had patrons standing in line for luxury in the 1920s, 'Wagonmaster, " 


Henry Starr, who claimed he robbed more banks than 
any other man in America, decided to go legit. According 
to Shirley’s book, Starr acquired one-fourth interest in 
Pan-American Motion Picture Company of Tulsa, And 
with typical verve, Starr launched into producing a silent 
movie, “Debtor to the Law,” which starred himself in a 
double bank robbery tale. 

His real-life proclivity for lifting cash eventually 
canceled his lease on the “clean” life. Pressing debts, 
including $1,200 in production expenses, resulted in his 
descent on Harrison, Arkansas, where he robbed a bank, 
was blasted through the spine and died. 

As films began digging their heels into Oklahoma, 
Western false fronts sprang up in an amusement park on 
the Sand Springs Road — now roughly the Charlie Page 
Boulevard — -where a succession of movies, including 
“Tulsa Girl,” were filmed. However, as a movie locale, 
Shirley says it “didn't amount to a hill of beans.” Later, a 
more appropriate title would have been “Follywood.” 
The film site “dried up and blew away” in the 1920s 
because there wasn’t enough trade, movie-making skills 
or stories in Tulsa to support it, according to jerry' Holt. 

Folly wood may have been a facade, but there was 
nothing phony about horse-opera star Tom Mix’s connec- 
tion with the 101 Ranch near Marland. When Mix 
worked the ranch, it supported mostly cattle and live- 
stock, Shirley says. But eventually it included 110,000 
acres and became the largest diversified farm in America, 
which grew everything from crops to livestock to wild 
circus animals. Its Wild West and Great Far East shows 


supplied fans from around the globe with views of such 
Western heroes as Hoot Gibson and Buck Jones and 
fantastic displays of wild riding, roping, shooting and 
Indian war whooping. 

However, Oklahoma served as more than a back- 
drop for the early movie industry. In the forefront were 
the actors it produced. 

“A lot of these old movie stars were from Oklahoma 
because we still had a lot of cowboys here,” says Bob 
Blackburn, director of publications and education lor the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, 

During the early 1900s, cowboys made a natural 
transition from the range to the wild west shows. They’d 
get a taste of easy money performing stunts, and some- 
times appeared in early moving pictures by virtue of the 
fact they could ride a horse. 

Of course, Will Rogers did far more than saddle his 
steed and gallop off into the sunset. A man w ho radiated 
down-home humility, humanity and insight, the cowboy 
philosopher was an original in Oklahoma’s constellation 
of stars. Bom in 1897 in Indian Territory near what is 
now Oologah, the famous vaudeviltian, writer, roper and 
actor appeared in movies so soft and gentle that in some 
towns schools were dismissed so kids could watch special 
matinees of Rogers’ films. 

“Will never would make a movie that parents didn't 
want their children to see,” said Will Hays, one-time 
president of the Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America. 

Famous paths in Oklahoma have a way of intertwin- 
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hi pre-TV Oklahoma . Saturday meant movies, pure and simple. In 1957. Shawnee's Ritz 
Theatre parka/ in the bike set for the state's first showing of Walt Disney's 'Did Teller." 


Judy Can ova challenged Dale Evans as "Queen of the 
Cowgirls" — at least on the "Oklahoma Annie" poster. 


ing. Will Rogers’ crossed Tom Mix's at the Blue Bell 
Saloon in Guthrie, where the then-unknown Mix was a 
barkeep who served Rogers and fellow Oklahoma actor 
Lon Chaney with their respective pleasures. Mix’s route 
to his sometimes-$17,000-a-week salary in Hollywood 
was circuitous; he first racked up 10 years of perfecting 
stunts of derring-do and range riding at the 101 Ranch. 

Another Sooner star owed at least part of his start in 
show business to Rogers’ characteristic generosity. In 
1927, “Singing Cowboy” Gene Autry was just a relief 
operator at the Frisco line in Chelsea who broke the 
monotony of a four-to-midnight shift by picking his gui- 
tar. One day Rogers, who was visiting his sister, stopped 
in at the station’s telegraph office to wire his latest 
columns to newspapers in the east. When Rogers heard 
Autry sing and pluck, he asked for an encore. 

“You know, with some hard work, young man, you 
might have something. You ought to think about going to 
New York and get yourself a job on radio,” said Rogers. 

Although it took a year for Autry 7 to take the advice, 
he soon recorded many of his hit records, which earned 
him a film contract and got a “Singing Cowboy” revolu- 
tion on a roll that led to Autry’s role in 95 movies. 

Another prolific Oklahoma cowboy star who still 
winkles is Ben Johnson. Bom in 1922 — just four years 
before the height of Mix’s fame — the Pawhuska cow- 
poke forfeited a $l-a-day job on his father’s ranch when 
billionaire Howard Hughes, who was scouting for horses, 
lured him to Hollywood. Under Hughes, who owned a 
studio, Ben went from wrangler to stuntman to support- 


ing actor, getting his big break as I lenry Fonda’s double 
in “Fort Apache” in 1948. Eventually, he earned approx-! 
imately 40 movie credits. But he didn’t want his family to 
watch his most lauded, “The Last Picture Show,” which 
made him Best Supporting Actor in 1972. The reason? 

“There were too many dirty four-letter words. A lot 
of nakedness,” Johnson told the Oklahoma Journal. 

In the earliest days, movies 
seemed exotic and other- 
worldly; reality stopped at 
the ticket window. For 
those who wanted to 
watch — but not quite — 
curtains with peep holes were strung in the back of some 
theaters so the timid could view from a safe distance. It 
seems some folks feared they’d rub elbows with the devil 
and the curtain offered suitable sanctuary. 

“Movies quickly became our first and perhaps our 
only ‘poor man’s art’ — an art form that was truly demo- 
cratic because anybody could afford to go to the movies,” 
Holt says. Not only did they offer an escape from reality, 
they also alerted movie goers to important causes and 
issues of the day. 

The earliest theaters were lean and mean, reeking 
of “people — unwashed people,” says M. F. “Bo” 
Guest, a retired postal employee and writer who began 
going to movies in 1921 in his hometown, Hollis. 
Equipped with unpadded wooden seats, devoid of flour- 
ishes and efficient ventilation, the theaters nevertheless 
packed in a cheering crowd. As a piano banged out such 
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Wfat Miami's rococo Coleman Theatre staged its gala grand opening in 1929. all !, 600 stats-. had been 
booked fitt days in advance — /// $1 each. The theater, with some alterations, still operates. 


Frederick is restoring 
its Ramona to 1929 
elegance, including 
star-shaped templates 
that turn the ceiling 
into a nighttime sky . 


I stirring accompaniments as the “William Tell Overture” 
during silent movie chase scenes, the audience hooted 
■and gasped. 

“Whenever the bad guy got knocked over the cliff, 
everybody yelled. The only person who could be dis- 
turbed was the piano player. And he didn't care,” Guest 
recalls. 

Back when Bo was just a lad, Hollis was “a strong 
Saturday town,” where families would roll in from airal 
areas once a week and kids would flock to the Empress 
Theater, which showed movies continuously from 1 ;30 
to 11 p.m. 

Fun as it was, it could also confuse. Once Bo got 
dumped in the middle of one of a 13-part serial, which 
left audiences wondering the fate of the hero from week 
to week. And Bo wound up cheering for the bad guy 
because the hero always wore a mask; to his 9-vear-old 
mind that meant “bandit.” 

“I rooted for the bad guy ’cause I thought he was a 
good guy. Young and ignorant,” he reflects. “It finally 
dawned on me that the man with the mask was doing 
good deeds. I was relieved and pleased,” 

As movie technique and technology became more 
sophisticated, audiences became more awestruck. 

“When the first talking pictures came— oh, that was 
out of this world,” he says. “It was just something beyond 
imagination,” 

Those stark early theaters grew up along with film 
making, becoming as elaborate and sophisticated as the 
public's demands. Grand old movie palaces replaced 


movie tents and makeshift theaters, lending atmosphere 
to the make-believe. 

Known as “the Showcase of the Southwest,” Okla- 
homa City’s Criterion Theatre boasted a mixture of Med- 
iterranean, classical and art deco architecture and 
featured 4,000 square feet of backlit glass above the 
marquee. Once past the footman and into the prome- 
nade, you could sip your favorite beverage or sup in the 
Criterion Tea Room, according to Oklahoma Gazette . Built 
in 1921, the theater served the City with crystal-chande- 
liered elegance, including maids in the bathroom to dry 
vour hands and a manicurist to prune your nails. 

However, such show-stopping style and grace 
weren't confined to cities. Small- town theaters could also 
look “big time,” as evidenced by the Crystal Theatre in 
Okemah, still in use today. Built in 1921 and remodeled 
in 1931 after Tulsa’s Ritz Theatre, it featured stained- 
glass lights, a cloud machine, a midnight- blue ceiling 
with twinkling stars and seats upholstered in cut-velvet, 
which wore white linen covers in the summer. Although 
the cloud machine is gone, the hand-painted curtain and 
original seats have stood time’s test, according to The 
Tulsa Tribune. 

Another theater boasting “starlit nights" was the 
Ramona Theatre in Frederick. On opening day in 1929, 
patrons squeezed in to the velvet-draped waiting area, 
each ready to claim one of the 1,020 seats. Star-shaped 
templates with tiny lightbulbs were recessed in the dark 
blue ceiling, making the inside of the theater look like a 
starlit night. According to The Sunday Oklahoman , a moon 
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W hat shines brighter than the biggest star in Hollywood? 
What generates more power than a milibn-wact marquee? 
Money. (As if you hadn’t guessed,) And when it comes to 
running a theater, movie idols may sell the tickets, but concessions 
pay the bills. 

In their infancy, movies alone were seductive enough to lure an 
eager, if less discriminating, public; selling sustenance to accompa- 
ny celluloid was an idea whose time was yet to come. Such 
Oklahoma luminaries as Will Rogers and Tom Mix once were 
incandescent enough to cast a food-free glow suitable for basking 
in. Which is probably why most of the early movie palaces were 
built without concession stands. 

However, as sometimes happens, somebody decided to improve 
on success by heeding a Universal Truth: 

‘"People like to cat when they watch a movie," says Sam 
Garard, district manager for Blevins Popcorn 6c Concession Supply j 
Co, of Oklahoma City, which provides everything fmm salt to ! 
sweets to several theaters statewide. 

By the 1930s, no longer w-ere movies the only attraction; people 
began coming to theaters to fill their stomachs as well as to fulfill 
their fantasies, 

A bridge mix of stories circulates about how food first debuted in 
theaters nationwide. For example, in New r York City, an ice cream 
vendor is said to have started the trend by selling his stuff in the 
lobby during intermission. A variation on that historical theme 
cropped up in 1923 at the Highland Theatre in Guthrie, where a 
local man paid owner A. R. “AT Powell $15 a month for the right 
to sell popcorn and peanuts for a nickel in the lobby. And at the 
Ritz -Theatre in Shawnee, its late owner, Jake Jones Sr,, built his 
first concession stand, which opened onto the sidewalk outside the 
cheater: it didn't come completely indoors until 1954. 

However, customers failed to put food and film hand in hand 
immediately, “ITiis is kind of funny: They had to be educated," 
says Paul West, a former director of concessions and supplies for 
Video Independent Theatres Inc.'s 117 theaters in Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico and a veteran of 49 years in cheater 
operations. 

In 1937 in Ghickasha, his theater chain first offered 5- and 10- 
cent popcorn. “It was pretty difficult to sell a dime box,” West 
says. 

Ten years later in Frederick, the chain coupled 5- and tQ-cent 
Cokes with popcorn. And dime or “tall” Cokes were no easier to 
sell than dime popcorn bad been. So more aggressive sales tactics 
became necessary. 

“We used to embarrass a guy on a date by asking him to buy a 
tall Coke," West says. 

Tilings, as they say, have changed since then. At first, West's 
goal was selling 10 cents worth of concessions per customer — 
hardly a jingle in a cash drawer compared to the dollar or more per 
patron now T expected. 

'Today, that's the only place that theaters make money — the 
concession stand,” says Powell, 


Director Frauds Coppola made Tulsa a mini-Hollmvod on the Arkan- 
sas— for a while, anyway — when he came to film The Outsiders, " 


scudded across the ceiling every hour or so and frothy p 
: clouds kept it company. Although the theater now lies | 
silent, the Frederick Arts and Humanities Council 
bought it in 1983 and is restoring its original majesty 7 . 

By the time Jerry 7 Holt first started going to the 
1 movies in the 1940s, they had become a family 
'•5 institution. 

"The family would all stroll up together. We never 
looked at the marquee. Why should we? It was all going 
to be family entertainment,” he recalls. A typical sampler 
of film fun might include a Western for Dad, an Esther 
Williams flick for Mom and fare more juvenile for the 
kids. 

One of Holt's favorite hometown haunts was the 
- Delman Theatre in Tulsa, 

“It had the classy interior— a great gothic, grand 
, castle-iikc structure. The experience of being there in 
the dark... really made you feel communal. People draw 
together in the dark, there's no doubt about it.” 

Sadly, most of Oklahoma’s old show palaces have 
faded, but going to the movies is still going strong. 
Replacing such standards as cupid-bcdecked murals, 
tiled roofs, stained-glass windows and hand-painted 
flourishes are functional but pedestrian multi-complexes 
and mini- theaters, which allow mu hi pie showings to 
smaller, specialized audiences. All told, Oklahoma has an 
estimated 121 theaters and more than 200 screens, ac- 
cording to information from the United Theatre Owners 
of Oklahoma Inc. in Oklahoma City and United Artists 
Common ications Inc. in Tulsa. 
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A madefior-TV movie mack Oklahoma City its home far five weeks in ! $84. 
“Surviving , P > if raven'd the hot topic of teen-age suicide and starred Molly Ringwald and 
Zach GUHgan. ( The marr/uee at the left belongs to the long-vacant Will Rogers Theatre 0 


Twin brothers Charles and Robert Snath fumed a lifelong love 
of motion pit turn into a cottage industry in Canton selling 
prints from their world-class collection of movie stills. 




Movies' glory days left Oklahoma another kind of 
legacy— Robert and Charles Smith’s world-lamous mov- 
ie poster and stills service, Film Favorites, in Canton. 
The 77-year-old twin brothers still work six days a week, 
organizing and adding to their crop of movie memorabilia 
and filling orders from around the globe. 

Since starting their first poster business in 1926 in 
Tulsa, the Smiths have amassed about a million original 
and reproduced movie posters, movie star portraits and 
black-and-white stills (photographs made from movie 
scenes), dating to movies’ earliest days. 

"Never know who we’re gonna get orders from,” 
says Robert. "Someone in Hawaii was wanting pictures 
from movies showing bugs. Pretty unusual" 

More standard tare includes orders for such popular 
Sooner standards as "Oklahoma!" and "In Old Oklaho- 
ma" with John Wayne and folk hero Will Rogers, 

Many out-of-staters identify 
Oklahoma with Westerns — 
an image that is both a 
bane and a blessing, 

"On the one hand, it’s 
our bread and butter, so we 
like to promote it. On the other hand, we’d like to get rid 
of it. It hurts us and it helps us," says Holt, also a 
member of the state’s 13-member Oklahoma Film Task 
Force, 

But one-dimensional misconceptions about Oklaho- 
ma may be on the wane. Since the task force was formed 
in 1979, it has helped generate more than $48 million 


from all aspects of film and tape production— not count- 
ing a multiplier factor that calculates how large an invest- 
ment grows with subsequent reinvestment; says task 
force coordinator Mary Nell Clark, 

"People in Los Angeles thought we were the Dust- 
bowl. People in New York thought we were the Wild 
West," 

.As a location for outside film makers, Oklahoma 
may be gradually getting the thumbs up in national 
rankings. In recent years a number of major motion 
pictures, including such recognizable productions as 
"The Outsiders” and "Tex," have been filmed here, in 
total or in part. Once tasted, Oklahoma seems to be 
savored by directors, producers and film crews. 

For example, Finnish folks from Helsinki, who 
used Oklahoma as a backdrop for their Beaver Jeans 
commercial, discovered the home in "Oklahoma." Ac- 
cording to Clark, they compared the Sooner State to 
other locations and told her, "Mary Nell this is the real 
America, The other is a plastic America," 

The job of selling Oklahoma to outside film makers 
rests partly on what the state doesn't have: no location 
fees for using state-owned property and no filming per- 
mits required. Included in the plus category’ are free 24- 
hour police and fire assistance in Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, often lower hotel and motel rates, on-site assis- 
tance from the task force, authentic locales, sunshine 
galore, elbow room and varied terrain. 

“The other thing we have to offer is intangible. I 
call it the ‘cooperative spirit of Oklahoma/" Clark says. 
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Ballyhoo at the Bijou 


Above. At Pmrf/. Below* the Ritz Theatre t Shawnee. 


L William Brophy was Ok- 
■ la horn a' s Johnny Apple- 
seed of movie houses: 

Everywhere he went — from Vin- 
ita to Mangum — nickelodeons 
grew, He planted them, pruned 
them and enjoyed their bouncy: 5 
or 10 cents a peek at the first 
movies, which averaged five to 
nine minutes long* 

When Brophy arrived in Okla- 
homa in 1907, 3,000 nickelodeons 
already existed here, mesmerizing 
audiences with the miracle of 
moving pictures* Showrooms 
were humble* amenities spare. 

Early nickelodeons were often 
seed and feed stores, churches or livery 
stables. In the cramped, pressed spaces, 
viewers watched as pictures frolicked and 
title cards chided: 

— '"No Smoking, Please — It Annoys 
the Ladies” 

— “Ladies. Please Re move You r H a ts* ' 

— “Please Read The Titles to Your- 
self — Loud Reading Annoys Your 
Neighbors” 

Evolving from nickelodeons were the- 
aters — some originally intended for 
vaudeville, burlesque and road shows; 
others, remodeled for or built anew for movies. Picture -pretty 
show palaces suitable for framing — the Ponca n in Ponca City, the 
Cozy {now the Ritz) in Shawnee, die Pollard in Guthrie, the 
Crystal in Okcmah, the Coleman in Miami and dozens of others — 
made their dehut in the teens and *20s, when going to the movies 
was an experience. Unique and ornate, dark and mysterious, theaters 
thrived even in their infancy. Minus the bait of candy and soft 
drinks and lacking the enticement of buttery popcorn, motion 
pictures themselves were tempting enough* 

But not for long. As rwo of Oklahoma's “First Families of Film 
Projection" can attest, running the theaters became an art in itself. 
As audiences became more sophisticated, so did theater owners 
and operators. The Jones family of Shawnee and the Powells of 
Guthrie each have logged three generations behind the screens. 
Modern-day Renaissance men* they have planned premieres and 
squired stars* sold tickets* supervised concessions and mastermind- 
ed enough gimmicks, gadgets and ads to sell their shows, 

“It's not like a retail store in that it's not the same thing 
everyday. 'Hie re's a little more excite me nr ro planning for each 
new movie that you play," says Ronny Jones, the latest generation 
of Joneses to run the Ritz, which he says is the oldest theater 




ope rated continuously by 
same family in Oklahoma. 

"It's better than going to Las 
Vegas," says Ronny's partner and 
father, Johnny Jones. His late fa- 
ther. Jake Jones Sr.* bought the 
Ritz (then the Cozy 7 ) in 1913* 

A recent promotion pivoted on 
Las Vegas-s ty I e showmanship. In 
April of 1985, Shawnee townfdk 
staged an elaborate money-mak- 
ing campaign called “Puttin' on 
the Ritz" to celebrate the theater 
and to raise money for a down- 
town beautification project. In- 
cluded in the three-day 
celebration were a 1940s antique 
car parade, a jitterbug contest in front of 
the theater, people in period attire attend- 
ing a movie premiere and three local men 
dressed as the Andrews Sisters performing 
to '40s music, which w r as capped with a 
surprise ending on the stage of the Ritz: 
"All of a sudden there w ? crc about 30 
tap-dancing high school girls in gold lame 
suits and top hats dancing to 'Puttin' on 
the Ritz/ " Ronny Jones says, 

A, R, "AJ" Powell of Guthrie took 
plenty^ of gambles of hi*s own* During 
World War I* he managed a theater in 
Chickasha, w r herc he spearheaded one of his hallmark promotional 
coups* The film “To Hell with the Kaiser" was coming to town, so 
A l smeared a spare movie screen with trash and mud and deviously 
told a newspaper reporter that he guessed German sympathizers 
had done the dirty work* 

“I was a crazy little devil," he grins* 

But his scheme worked. "I just did a landlord business. We 
couldn't even handle the crowds." 

However* Powell was prepared to handle bank robbeTX at Guth- 
rie’s First State Bank, next door to the Melba (formerly the 
Pollard) lbeatrc during the 1930s* 

“At that time, there was a whole lot of bank robberies going 
on," says Powell. 

So bank personnel took the law into their own hands by giving 
rifles to neighboring businessmen, 

“If the bank was robbed, we could run out and shoot the 
robbers. But 1 never did have to use it 'cause they never did rob 
that bank." 

Which w-as lucky for the criminally inclined. 

“I’d u-used chat rifle. I’d a-taken a crack at it," Powell says. 
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1 AG K LILLE 

Gene Alicia 

2. ALVA 

Jack Ciing 

3 AH ADAH KG 

Will Sam pson 

4 BARTLESVILLE 

Terrence Malick 
Gretehen Wyler 

5 BEQOS 

Dan Rowan 

6 BLACKWELL 

Ginger Rogers 

7. BOLS6 CITY 

Vera Miles 

S CHICK ASH A 

Cleavon Little 

9 CLARE MO ft E 

Pacri Page 

10 DOUGHERTY 

Kav Starr 

11 dUncan 

Hoyt Ax ton 
Ron Howard 


12 DUHAHT 

Pinky Tomlin 

13 GUTHRIE 

Tom Mix 

14 HARRAH 

Dale Robertson 

15 HENRY ETTA 

Alice Ghost lev 

16 KINGFISHER 

Jack Hoxie 

17 LAWTOH 

Joan Crawford 

13 NORMAN 

James Garner 
Dennis Weaver 
Ed Harris 

13. OKLAHOMA CITY 

Jim Antonio 
Lou Antonio 
Lon Chaney 
Lon Chaney Jr. 
James Staley 


20 OOLOQAK 

Will Rogers 

?1 PAULS VALLEY 

G. D. Spradlin 

32 PAWHUSNA 

Ben Johnson 

23 RED ROCK 

Buck Jones 

24 RYAN 

Chuck Norris 


Tony Randall 
Gary Busev 
Jennifer Jones 
Anita Bmnt 

27 WALTERS 

Van Heflin 


25 SHAT TUCK 

Billy Bartv 

2B TULSA 

Donna Reed 
Mary Kay Place 
Blake Edwards 


For example, that spirit, coupled with the task for- 
ce's know-how, facilitated a crucial shot for Francis Cop- 
pola’s “The Outsiders.” The scene called fora church on 
fire, 

“Not too many people wanted to let us burn their 
church down,” Clark says. 

So the task force did the next best thing: They 
found a house scheduled for razing, the crew affixed a 
steeple, someone lit a match, and voila! A blaze hotter 
than three-alarm chili. 

The razzle-dazzle of big-budget feature films may 
provide the state with occasional celluloid highs. How- 
ever, eclipsing features in number and frequency are 
more common staples: documentaries, commercials, cor- 
porate films and a fledgling video market, 

“The features are the glamorous parts, but they're 
few and far between,” Clark says. “The commercial end 
of the business is our bread and butter.” 

The estimated 400 commercials filmed in Oklaho- 
ma each year may provide some of the approximately 180 
members of the Oklahoma Film and Tape Professionals 
Association (OFTPA) with a precious commodity: work. 
OF I PA secretary' Sheila Swearingen says the networking 
and support group exists “primarily because there's not a 
high visibility for people in this profession in Oklahoma,” 

Even so, some Sooners have managed to step into 
the limelight to work on commercials for such products 
and services as Coca Cola, Conoco, Miller Beer and 
American Airlines, all of which have peddled their wares 
from Oklahoma soil. 

One phase of the moving picture industry that has 
bloomed in Oklahoma despite the recent economic frost 


is video movie production. In Tulsa last year, actress 
Loretta Young’s son, Chris Lewis, and his wife, Linda 
Lewis, formed United Entertainment Pictures Inc., the 
first United States corporation to film movies especially 
for home video-cassette recorders. Their mission? To 
make major money with minimal investment by using 
portable minicams a la television news crews and 
hepped-up production schedules. 

They shot their first movie, “Blood Cult," in Tulsa 
in what amounts to a movie maker's cyeblink: nine days, 
“The Ripper” — -film number two — took 16 days. Each 
was produced with the corporation's skeletal staff and 
Sooner contract labor and locations. 

“We can absolutely do every single phase of making 
a movie here in Oklahoma,” says Lewis. 

Relying on Sooner resources and people has made 
their venture profitable: 

“The work ethic here is just strong. Wc find that 
Oklahomans are very giving people,” 

Which may help explain how the roster of such 
famous Oklahoma celebrities as James Gamer of Nor- 
man, Ginger Rogers of Blackwell and Dale Robertson of 
Harrah managed to survive the rocky climb to the top. 

“Once you've had something as solid as an Oklaho- 
ma childhood, you really don't seem to be all that swayed 
by the glitter and tinsel," says Holt. “Oklahoma people 
who have made it big in the industry have a tendency to 
be stable citizens of the Hollywood community and seem 
to take things in an 4 Aw, shucks’ kind of way. We 
provide good roots here.” M 


Mary Ann Luther is Oklahoma TODAY'S staff writer . 
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Cowboy 

^Movies 

Real 

Indians 

By Brummett Echohowk 


Oklahoma TODAY first pub- 
lished this motion-picture memory 
by H ru mm ett Echoh awk in th e 
spring of I97.h The article has 
been such a perennial hit that 
we 1 re re-releasing it. 

A s a Pawnee Indian 
youngster growing up in 
the early '30s at Pawnee, Sat- 
urday was a big day— the day 
we saw a Cowboy-and -Indian 
matinee. Saturday, also, was 
the day when many Indians 
came to the Pawnee Indian 
Agency to transact business. 
Pawnees, Otos, Poncas, 
Kaws, Kickapoos, Sac and 
Foxes, Shawnees, lowas. 
They came in colorful blan- 
kets, shawls, long hair braid- 
ed in bright yarn, ea- 
gle-winged hats ripped with a 
feather and bead work. Some 
of the old timers wore a dash 
of paint on their faces; not 
warpaint but family colors. 

On Saturday the Pawnee 
Indian Boarding School per- 
mitted its students to come to 
town, visit their parents and 
take in the matinee. 

Pawnee Indian School, two 
miles cast of Pawnee, w*as op- 
erated in a military fashion. 
Ages ran from 5 to 15. I start- 
ed when I was 5. Many tribes 
were represented there. We 
wore wool uniforms, A gray 
tunic that choked you at the 
neck. The buttons were 
Army copper tike something 
from the days of Custer. The 
pants had a stripe down the 
leg like the old-time cavalry'. 
The cap was military' too. We 
flattened our arches in heavy 
government shoes. Called 
them “bullhides" but kept 
them shiny. As we march to 
town in battalion formation, 
the cadence of the bull hides 
resound like the long gray- 
lines of West Point. 

We greet our parents in the 
court yard of Pawnee. We arc 


proud of our uniforms and 
stand erect for our folks to 
see. Grandpa fingers his 
braids and eyeballs the ^cav- 
alry 11 stripe with the icy con- 
cern of Sitting Bull. 

After the greeting, we head 
gleefully for the Buffalo The- 
ater. Youngsters lead 
Grandpa by the hand, for 
they are to be interpreters 
during the movie. 

The matinee is a stock 
Western. First, in a scene of a 
Western town. The Indians 
in the theater watch in si- 
lence. A cowboy in a white 
hat, neckerchief, gloves, 
packing a pearl-handled gun 
and mounted on a white 
horse gallops into town. His 
chest is out. A close-up re- 
veals a clean-shaven face. 

The old-time Pawnees 
with braids turn to the inter- 
preters. The youngsters reply 
without caking their eyes off 
the screen “ Chatich-takah tu- 
dah-heh (good whiteman)." 

The good whiteman dis- 
mounts, flashing fancy boots 
and silver spurs. 

“Chatich-takah tudah-heh?' 

“Au-hu (yes), Grandpa. 
Good Guy. 1 * 

The Good Guy swaggers 
into a saloon with spurs jin- 
gling, Men greet him. 


“Kik-ketta l 'eshah 
4t Hi$ name is Tim 
McCoy," answers the boy. 
“Tiwako, Noah (they said hel- 
lo) Tim McCoy!” ' 

At the bar Tim McCoy or- 
ders a glass of milk. Ruffians 
at the poker table take note 
and look at each other with 
devilment in mind. The Indi- 
ans in the theater take note 
too but look at each other in 
bewilderment, 

M Kirah-katah ? (whiskey?)” 

1 Kaw-kih ( no). Gran d pa . 

Milk." 

The Buffalo Theater buzz- 
es with many tribal dialects, 
accented with sign talk. 
Ruffians heckle the Good 
Guy for drinking milk. They 
wear ordinary hats, ordinary 
neckerchiefs, ordinary boots 
and ordinary' guns and wear 
no gloves. All need shaves. A 
ruffian in a black hat and 
mustache bulls forward. He 
causes Tim McCoy to spill 
milk. All ruffians laugh, 

* "Chatich-takah kaw-coo-har- 
ekC growls Grandpa. 

"Yes, Grandpa, Bad white- 
man — bad guy." 

We unbutton our tunics 
when Tim McCoy narrows 
his eyes at the bad guy. Pop- 
corn sacks rustle. Then Tim 
McCoy belts the bad guy, 


sending him crashing over a 
poker tabic. We kids spring 
to our feet and cheer in Paw- 
nee, Ota, Ponca, Kaw, Shaw- 
nee, Kiekapoo and Iow r a. 
Popcorn flies as we help Tim 
McCoy slug it out with a doz- 
en bad guys without losing 
his hat. 

The golden afternoon flick- 
ers by with cattle stampedes, 
a chase, gunfire, cliff- hanging 
rescues, flying hooves, dust 
and a pretty girl in a covered 
wagon. 

Now covered wagons race 
through Indian country. 
Wheels churn dust. 

“He ta ku too ra wi ott ah ri . 
Kit- re keru? (Why are the 
wheels turning backward?)," 
ask the old Indians. 

“Ka kah ti-ra-ce (1 don't 
know). Wheels always turn 
backward in a picture show," 
reply the popcorn eaters. 

Redskin drums are heard. 
Indians in the theater perk 
up. The dm m beat is so un- 
Indian that it causes a titter. 
Now a Redskin lurks on the 
screen. 

“Uhoontt uhoom (look, 
look)." 

Moccasined feet fidget. 

A close-up shows a Red- 
skin in a low-forehead wig 
held in place by a headband. 
He needs a shave. The "In- 
dian" has gray eyes, w'hich 
appear all white like Orphan 
Annie’s, He scowls at the 
covered wagons, mounts his 
“Indian "pony from the wrong 
side and rides clumsily away. 

This brings belly laughs. 
“Aw- hide Chatich-takah C 
chides an old Pawmec. (Aw- 
kuh is an expression of dis- 
gust, something like “good 
grief. M Chaticks-takah is 
“whiteman.”) 

“Yes, Grandpa. Good 
grief!" 
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Most Indians don’t shave, 
much less show a need to. 
The Poncas object to the 
Redskin’s hairy chest and 
“white eyes.” The Otos, who 
are expert horsemen, ridicule 
the horsemanship. “ Buh /” 
they exclaim. It is an expres- 
sion of levity. 

An “Indian chief’ appears 
on the screen. The theater 
thunders with laughter. The 
chief is feathered and fringed 
from head to foot. He wears 
Navajo silver, a Sioux war 
bonnet, Cheyenne leggins, 
Apache moccasins, Coman- 
che bead work, woman’s 
braids and a ghost dance shirt. 
His war paint is something 
else. .And he, too, has “white 
eyes” and a 5 o’clock shadow. 

The Redskin in the seedy 
wig approaches the chief and 
points a sporting goods bow 
in the direction of the wagon 
train. The Indian chief folds 
his arms over his chest and 
replies with grunts. Pawnees, 
Otos, Poncas, Raws, Kicka- 
poos. Sac and Foxes, Shaw- 
nees and Iowas explode with 
laughter. The chief s pony 
prances and rumples its blan- 
ket, exposing stirrups of a 
Western stock saddle. The 
Indian audience groans. 
Then the chief war whoops 
and charges. Humped, and 
hanging on to the saddle 
horn, he bounces away. 

“ Aw-kuh ! (Good grief!)” 


“ Bub!" snorts an Oto. 

The Redskins attack, yelp- 
ing and firing in the air. Pale- 
face men and women pick off 
the circling savages, often 
dropping the same horse and 
rider over and over again. 
More Redskins bite the dust 
than there are on the Pawnee 
Indian Agency roll. 

After much horse-hoofing 
and gun-powder, Tim Mc- 
Coy corrals the head crook, 
who happens to own the sa- 
loon and run the town and is 
in cahoots with the Indian 
chief with the 5 o’clock shad- 
ow. Tim McCoy calls him a 
low-down coyote, then dou- 
bles a fancy gloved fist. 

The Long-braids in the 
theater ask for an 
explanation. 

There are no harsh words 
in Indian languages. .Animals 
are creatures of the Great 
Spirit and their names are 
used with honor in name giv- 
ing. To call one low-down in 
Pawnee is to say that that per- 
son is merely to be looked 
down upon and shown pity. 
So the young interpreter 
coughs hurriedly in Pawnee 
that the Good Guy calls the 
man a coyote and is to be 
looked down upon and pit- 
ied. The Long-braids shake 
their heads when the Good 
Guy calls the other whiteman 
a name of honor then beats 
the daylights out of him when 


he should be looking down on 
him and showing pity. 

‘ ‘C ha ticks - takah (white- 
man),” they scoff. 

In the meanwhile back at 
the wagon train the battle 
rages. The toll of Redskins 
now exceeds the roll of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. 

A bugle sounds. Redskins 
scatter. The Good Guy leads 


the U.S. Cavalry to the 
rescue. 

The theater is silent. 

Indians squirm in theater 
scats. 

We kids squirm too — 
squirm, because the Good 
Guy kisses the girl. 

“Aw-kuh! (Good grief.)” 

“Yes, Grandpa. Good 
grief.” JE 


B rummett Echohawk, a purcblood Pawnee, has long been 
fascinated (and amused and angered) by the image of the 
American Indian Hollywood has conjured up. 

“Both my grandfather and my father worked for Pawnee Bill,” 
he says. “During the Wild West shows, Indians wouldn’t conde- 
scend to do the things the show' asked for. So they got a bunch of 
whitemen to do it instead.’’ 'Dius the “Indian” headband was 
bom. In Westerns, Echohawk says, “It became a dumb law that all 
Indians have to wear headbands, even though no Indian ever wore 
one. When you do those wagon train scenes, there has to be some 
wav to keep all the wigs from ending up in the dust.“ 

As a founder of the American Indian Screen Actors Guild (now 
the American Indian Registry) and as a movie consultant, Echo- 
hawk has worked to bring a little realism to the backlot fantasy of 
the American Indian — and to convince Hollywood to cast Paw- 
nees or Sioux or Arapaho instead of Italians or Mexicans or Leba- 
nese for Native American pans. “I’ve butted heads with the best 
of them — including John Wayne’s bunch,” he says. 

Though many whites think it must be painful for Indians to 
watch Westerns, Echohawk swears there’s plenty for Indians to 
laugh about — from absurd cigar-store outfits to equally absurd 
standards of horsemanship. 

“Sheridan called the Plains Indians the best light cavalry in the 
w'orld,” he says. “Indians ride on the withers, with their backs 
straight. Before there were cowboys, there were Indians. ITiey 
taught cowboys to ride, not the other way around.... 

“And you take John Wayne’s movie ’'Hie War Wagon.’ When 
the Comanche chief (played by Howard Keel) explains to John 
Wayne that he’s going to tell his people to go home, then turns 
and says Ya tah hey,' any audience of Indians is bound to get a 
good laugh. Ya tah hey is Navajo for ‘hello.’ ” 
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the road three different times, 
“'The purpose for going was to 
get the pictures, each trip. But 
1 found myself intrigued by 
the Landscape — so much so 
that most of the time I was 
down there I took no pictures 
at all, but just hiked around on 
the trails and drove along the 
road, amazed at what I was 
privileged to see.” 


Sunset vim of Rsrh ami Black Fork mountains from Shawnee Vista ; 


Photographer David Fitzger- 
ald has loved the mountains of 
southeastern Oklahoma since 
his 1 7th year, when he and a 
friend ran away for a little lat- 
ter-day Huck-Pinning near 
Honobia. His favorite spots 
are along State Highway 1, the 
Skyline Drive, which rides the 
crest of the Ouachitas from 
Talihina to Mena, Arkansas. 
For this portfolio, he traveled 
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he Skyline Drive is an area char is close enough 


to Oklahoma hue remote enough so that you fed that you 

have really gone somewhere, ♦.« 
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On top of Rich Mountain f the highest point on the Skyline Drive. 
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m. 


gives the feeling of being in 


the mountains; if s one of those wonderful places 

where you can be totally alone. 




From Winding Stair Mountain: the road itself, near its beginning. 
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“B want to share this beauty with other Oklahomans 
because it’s something we must preserve. Because 

once it's gone, it’s gone forever,** 



Black Fork Mountain , framed by a pine tree atop Emerald Vista. 
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PRIME TIMES 

♦ March 6-8. If big bucks and big bovines 
intrigue you, catch 24 nationally-known cowboys competing for $100,000 in 
heading, heeling, calf-roping, bull dogging and steer-roping money at the 
World’s 'Timed Event Championship at the Lazy E Arena in Guthrie. 

March 8. Doing handstands atop a 30-foot stack of people and things is one 
feat the Peking Acrobats from the People’s Republic of China will display at the 
Bartlesville Community Center. ♦ March 8-9. For gardeners with questions 
growing in their minds: Every Man’s Garden Fair at Tulsa’s Garden Center, 
where horticulturists and environmentalists will offer free advice. April 5. 
Tune in to 20 top high-school jazz bands, the OSU Jazz Ensemble and guest 
soloist Marvin Stamm, who’s played with Stan Kenton and Woody Herman, at 
OSU’s Seretean Center in Stillwater. April 12-13. A mock marriage be- 
tween King Arthur and Guenevere, a castle display and lute-plavers in period 
garb make losing track of time celebration at Norman’s Medieval Fair. 



MARCH 1-12 Paintings by Brunei Farris, Kirkpatrick Gallery for 
Oklahoma Artists, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 


1-31 Mare Chagall, Illustrations from the Old 
Testament, Museum of the Great Plains. Lawton, 
(405) 353-5675 

1-31 “Famous Photographers,” Photography Hall of 
Fame, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
I -April l “With These Hands; 1 Am Tamtam" Stovall 
Museum, OU, Norman, (405)325-4711 
1 -April 13 “Spiro Mounds," Public Library, Alva 
l -April 25 "Black Frontier,” OK Historical Soc., OKC, (405) 


427-5461 


521-2491 


1-14 Crossroads of the Empire, SW history exhibit, 
OCCC, OKC. (405) 682-7591 
1-16 "Young Talent in Oklahoma,” OK Art Center, 
OKC, (405) 946-4477 

1-27 Fabrics & paintings by Navajo artist Frank Austin, 
Southern Plains Indian Museum, Anadarko, (405) 
247-6221 

1-30 Grant Wood /Marvin Gone: An American Tradit- 
ion, Phil brook Art Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
1-31 "Oklahoma Panhandle,” Pioneer Museum & Arc 
Center, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 


2-31 Quilt Show, Three Valley Museum. Durant, (405) 
920-1907 

13-April 30 Fiberworks *86, Kirkpatrick Gallery for Oklahoma 
Artists, Kirkpatrick Center. OKC. (405) 427-5461 
March 16-April 27 "One Man's West,” Gilcrcase Museum, Tulsa. 
(918) 582-3122 

17-May 1 100 Years of American Illustration, OK Museum of 
Art. OKC, (405) 840-2759 

22- April 13 Southern Waccrcoior $oc. exhibit. OK Art Center, 
OKC, (405) 946-4477 

30-May 1 Paintings by Bert Seabourn & Connie Seabourn 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


APRIL 


Ragan, Southern Plains Indian Museum, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 

31 ‘"Pompeii AD 79," OCCC, OKC, (405) 682-7591 
1 -May 31 “Editors" Choice: Best of the UN,” Photography 
Hall of Fame, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC. (405) 
427-5461 

7-11 Western Art Week, Exchange National Bank, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-5000. 

6-June I "What Is Native American Art?", Philbrook An 
Center, Tuba, (918) 749-7941 

18-May 31 “Oklahoma Collects," OK Art Center, OKC, (405) 
946-4477 



Oft AM A 



MARCH 1-2 
1-8 
1-9 

1-2, 8-9, 15-16 
6-8 

7-9, 11-15 
7-9, 14-15 
14-16, 20-23, 27-31 
14-29 
14-Aprit 12 
20-22 
25-29 

27-29, April 4-5 
I M2 

APRIL 3-67943 

3-20 

3- 27 

4- 12 

4-13 

10- 19 
11-12, 18-19 

11- 14 

15-17, May 2-4, 9-11 
17 


“The Wizard of Oz/' Cabaret Supper Theatre, Ft, 
Sill, (405) 351-4519/4875 

“Mary, Mary," Gaslight Dinner Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 

“Godspetl/* Jewel Box Theatre, OKC, (405) 521- 
1786 

“Beauty 3i R< East,"' Mummers Children's 

Theater, Stage Center, OKC, (405) 239-7333 

“The Diary of Anne Frank,” Ada Community 

Theatre, Ada. (405) 332-7863 

“Death of a Salesman/ 1 Lawton Community 

Theatre, Lawton, (405) 355-1600 

“84 Charing Cross Road,” Ponca Playhouse, Ponca 

Ciry, (405) 765-7786 

“The Real Thing,” Carpenter Square Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 232-6500 

“Greater Tuna," American Theatre Co., Brook 

Theatre, Tuba, (918) 747-9494 

“Don't Drink the Water,” Gaslight Dinner 

Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 252-2566 

“Laura,” Bartlesville Theatre Guild, Community 

Center, Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 

“Footprints in Blood/" American Indian Theatre 

Co. , Jenks Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 

628-0628 

“ 'Night. Mother,” Gaslight Theatre, Enid, (405) 
234-2307 

“Candida." Town & Gown Theatre, Stillwater, 
(405) 372-5573 

“Foxfire/ 1 Jewel Box Theatre, OKC, (405) 52 1 - 
1786 

“Sweet Charity/" Cabaret Supper Theatre, Ft, 
Sill, (405) 351-4519/4875 

“The Lady's Not for Burning," Tulsa Alliance for 
Classical Theatre, Phoenix Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 
582-8542 

"They're Playing Our Song,” Theatre Tuba, 
Tulsa, (918) 7444168 

“The Best Little Whorehouse in Texas/' Shawnee 
Little Theatre, Shawnee, (405) 275-2805 
“Last Meeting of the Knights of the White Mag- 
nolia," Bartlesville Theatre Guild, Community 
Center, Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 
“You Can't Take It with You,” Southwest 
Playhouse, Clinton, (405) 323-4448 
“Pirates of Penzance,” Ponca Playhouse, Ponca 
City, (405) 765-5360 

"Thurber One,” starring William Windom, Stage 
Center, OKC, (405) 239-7333 


17- 19 

17- 19, 24-26 

18- 20 

18- 20,24-27, 

May 1-4 
18-May 10 

25-Mav 4 

25-26, May 1-3, 8-10 

25-26 


25-27, May 2-3, 9- 10 


“The Oldest Living Graduate/" Ardmore Little 
Theatre, Goddard Center, Ardmore, (405) 223- 
1327 

"On a Clear Day," Muskogee Little Theater, 

Muskogee, (918) 683-5332 

“Annie Get Your Gun,” Theatre Norman, Sooner 

Theatre, Norman, (405) 360-0824 

“Noises Off, 1 " Carpenter Square Theatre, OKC, 

(405) 232-6500 

“Breath of Spring,” Gaslight Dinner Theatre, 
T ulsa, (918) 252-2566 

“Alice in Wonderland,” Theatre Tulsa, Tuba, 
(918) 749-6666, 749-6667 

“Watch and Pray," Actors Theatre, Phoenix 
Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 749-6488, 583-5508 
“You Can't Take It with You," Tahlcquah 
Community Playhouse, Tahlcquah, (918) 456- 
3742/0511, 

“Pirates of Penzance," Ponca Playhouse, Ponca 
City, (405) 765-7786 



FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


MARCH 

APRIL 


1-2 OK Arts & Crafts Festival, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 

5-6 Arts Festival, Jenks Simmons Field house, El 
Reno, (405) 262-0518 

5-27 Azalea Festival, Honor Heights Park. Muskogee, 
(918) 682-2401 

12-13 Medieval Fair, OL\ Norman, (405) 321-8834 

15-20 ’89er Week* Historic District, Guthrie, (405) 282- 
1947 

19 ’89er Celebration, Norman, (405) 321-7260 

22-27 Spring Festival of the Arts, Myriad Gardens, OKC, 
(405) 236-1426 

25-26 *89er Pioneer Days, Canadian Co. Museum, El 
Reno, (405) 262-5121 

25-26 Old Settlers Days, Elk City, (405) 225-0207 

26 World Championship Cow Chip Throw, Beaver, 
(405) 625-4726 

26 Run for the Arts Festival, Courthouse Lawn, 
Stillwater, (405) 372-5573 



MUSIC/DANCE 


MARCH 


1-2 'The Dance Conspiracy," Prairie Dance TTicarre, 
BLAG Moves Too & Theatre Upon a Scardanee 
Swan , Stage Center, OKC, (405) 842-5235, 843- 
3953 

1, 6, 8 “Faust," Tuba Opera, Chapman Hall, Performing 
Arts Center, Tuba, (918) 582-4035 
2, 4 OK Symphony, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 23- 
MUSIC 

8 Peking Acrobats, Bartlesville Community Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 
8 Enid-Phillips Symphony with Paul Tobias, Phillips 
U„ Enid, (405) 237-0134 

9, 11 OK Symphony, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 23- 
MUSIC 

14-15 OK Symphony POPS Concert with Cleo Laine & 
saxophonist Jonn Dankworth, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405 ) 23-MUSIC 
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APRIL 


15 Mid -America Dance Co., Performing Arcs Center, 
Tuba, (918) 592-7107 

15 Alexander Peskanov with the Bartlesville 
Symphony, Community Center, Bartlesville, (918) 
336-2787 

19 Alexandre Lagoya, classical guitarist. Stage 
Center, OKC. (405) 239-7333 

20 Kastman Forellen Ensemble, Seretean Center, 
OSU, Stillwater, (405 ) 624-6)33 

20 Andrew Lloyd Webber's “Requiem," (Canterbury 
Choral Soc., Civic Center, OKC (405) 842-SING 

20-21 Alexandre Lagoya, classical guitarist, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7107 

21 OK Symphony Cabaret Concert, "In the Mood," 
Myriad, QKQ (405) 23-MUSIC 

23 Eastman Fo relic n Ensemble, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 742-4087 

27 Tulsa Philharmonic All-Mozart Program, 
Performing Arts Center, Tuba, (918) 584-2533 

2 OK Symphony. Hutchins Aud,, Ponca City, (405) 
767-2204 

3 Prairie Dance Theatre, Jdabel, (405) 842-5235, 
843-3953 

4 Dukes of Dixieland, Peter Nero conducting Tulsa 
Philharmonic, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 584-2533 

A Battlefield Band, Celtic music. Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7107 
4-5 OK Symphony POPS Concert with the Smothers 
Brothers, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 23-MUSIC 

5 jazz Festival, Seretean Center, OSU, Stillwater, 
(405) 624-6133 

8 Italian Baroque Festival, Sooner Theatre, 
Norman, (405) 325-4101 

8 OK Symphony, Phillips U, Aud,, Enid, (405) 237- 
4423, ext, 329 

12 Barbershop Extravaganza, Brady Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918) 663-2250 

12-13 "Coppelia," Tulsa Ballet Theatre, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 585-2573, 592-7111 

13 Italian Baroque Festival, all-Vivaldi program, 
Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 325-4101 

13, 15 OK Symphony, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 23- 

MUSIC 

17 Mantovani Orchestra, Community Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 

19 Louise D. McMahon International Music 

Competition, McMahon Aud., Lawton. (405) 248- 
ZOO I 

24 Rita Moreno, Performing Arts Center, Tuba, (918) 
592-7107 

24 OK Symphony, Civic Aud., Ardmore, (405) 226- 
0909 

25 "Cabaret," OK Symphony, Halliburton Airport 
Hangar. Duncan, (405) 252-4060 

26 Spring Performance, Bartlesville Civic Ballet, 
Community Center, Bartlesville, (918) 336-4746 

28 Prairie Dance Theatre, ECU, Ada, (405) 842-5235, 
843-3953 



RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


MARCH 6 Spring Meet, Blue Ribbon Downs, Sallisaw, (918) 

775-7771 


APRIL 


6-7, 15 Blue Ribbon Futurity Grade II. Blue Ribbon 
Downs. Sallisaw, (918) 775-7771 
6-8 World's Timed Event Championship, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 
8-9 Council Oaks Pony Show, Expo Square, Tuba, 
(918) 744-1113 

21- 23 McKenzie Hunter Jumper Show, Expo Square, 

Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

22- 23 Indian Territory' Appaloosa Horse Show, Heart of 

OK Expo Center, Shawnee. (405) 273-4513 
28-30 Spring Quarter Horse Shew, Expo Square, Tuba, 
(918) 744-1113 

9-12 Shrine Rodeo, Hardy-Murphy Coliseum, Ardmore, 
(405) 223-7765 

20-11,19 OK Quarter Horse Futurity, Spring Division, Blue 
Ribbon Downs, Sallisaw, (918) 775-7771 
17-19 Azalea Festival Rodeo, Muskogee Co. 

Fairgrounds, Muskogee, (918) 687-4407 
25-27 Kendall Classic Morgan Horse Show-, Expo 
Square, Tuba, (918) 744-1113 

28- May 3 Tuba Charity Horse Show. Expo Square. Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 


^ SPECIAL EVENTS 

i 


MARCH 1-20 

1 -April 30 
6-9 
8-9 
13-16 
19-20 


20-23 

2l-June 21 


28-29 

28-29 

29 

30 
30 

APRIL J 

S 
5 
12 
12-13 
15-20 


"Winter Nights," Kirkpatrick Planetarium, OKC, 
(405) 427-5461 

“Return of Halley's Comet II," Kirkpatrick 

Planetarium, OKC. (405) 427-5461 

Greater Tulsa Boat & Recreation Show', Expo 

Square, Tuba, (918) 744-1113 

Every' Man’s Garden Fair, Tuba Garden Center. 

Tuba, (918) 749-6401 

Akdar Shrine Circus, Expo Square Pavilion, Tuba, 
(918) 744-1113 

Science Expo, Omniplex, Kirkpatrick Center, 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 

India Temple Shrine Circus, Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 232-7526 

“Spring Nights, " Kirkpatrick Planetarium, OKC, 

(405) 427-5461 

Easter Pageant, Chandler Park, Tulsa, (918) 583- 
0032 

OK-Texas Longhorn Cattle Show, Heart of OK 
Expo Center, Shawnee, (405) 382-0555, 842-6878 
Easter Egg Hunt, Old West Playground, Tuba, 
(918) 582-0051 

Easter Sunrise Service, Fuqua Park East, Duncan, 
(405) 252-0250, ext. 54 

Easter Pageant, Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge (Holy City), Lawton, (405) 355-3541 
“Oklahoma Wild flowers," Tulsa Garden Center, 
Tuba. (918) 749-6401 

Antique Car Auction, Civic Assembly Center, 

Muskogee, (918) 682-9131 

Super Run II, East Bank, Rjverparks, Tulsa, (918) 

582-0051 

Scout-O-Rama, Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 744- 

llia 

Tuba Garden Club Annual Spring Tour, Garden 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-6401 
Presidential Wives' Gowns, Stovall Museum of 
Science & History, Norman, (405) 325-4711 
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